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TO 

THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P., 

ZTC, ETC., 
WHOSE EMI5E5T EXAHPLE AS AIT AUTHOR AND F0LITICIA5 

THE Writer 

HAS 

(at a great distance) 

KEPT AS STEADILY IW VIEW AS THE MaRIVER 

keeps a Beacon. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Halton, Hastings, Sussex, 
July 10, 18—. 

My dear Friend, 

I send herewith the "Diary/* re- 
written and put in the best narrative form 
of which I am capable. It does not seem to 
me, however, to be the least like a Book, so 
that, should you deem it of sufficient interest 
to justify improvement, you can re-model it 
as you will. 

And now I have fulfilled my promise, and 
as I have been hard at work in the business 
for several days, I know you will pardon me 
if I write no more to-night. 

I am. 

Yours ever. 

Harper Atherton. 

[Note.— Beyond seeing the work through the press, my 
duty has been extremely light. I have not made a dozen 
corrections in the MS., the natural and unconstrained 
form of which seems to me to be its principal merit. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the Bock in the South 
Atlantic is not a fiction. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

Disease, which, by God's help, I had 
driven from so many homes, came into my 
own and robbed me of my wife. After that 
there seemed nothing to care for in England. 
I had not been married long enough to be 
blessed with children, and when the Kght of 
my hearth faded out, I became a sad and 
altered man. In the depth of my sorrow 
I wished for a change — ^longed to go wander- 
ing far away until the shadow of that Tomb 
should be hfted from my mind. Thus it was 
that when Messrs. G and Co. saw my 

^advertisement, and offered me "a ship" 

B 



2 Adrift, 

bound for Sydney, I at once accepted the 
post of surgeon, paid a last visit to Her 
grave, and went to sea. 

The " Fingal " lay at Gravesend, and was 
as pretty a craft as you would wish to see. 
Perhaps if she had been a hundred tons or so 
larger — she was registered at 750 — ^it would 
have been to her advantage ; but at that time, 
and for some years after, our Southern com- 
merce was carried on with (if we pass over the 
mysterious loss of the " Madagascar'*) such 
an absolute immunity from marine disaster, 
that almost any vessel was thought safe 
enough for the Australian passage. But, 
comparatively small as was the "Fingal," it 
struck me from the first that she was far 
too large for her crew. With a few ex- 
ceptions, a more rascally set of Lascars never 
darkened a deck. And yet it is hardly fair 
to call them Lascars, for I think they were 
made up of men from aU quarters of the 
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earth. Even the chief mate was a Brazilian, 
although I must do |um the justice to say 
that I had not been on the vessel many 
minutes, before his intefligence, courtesy, and 
power of command were forcibly impressed 
upon my mind. The loading of the ship was 
proceeding when I first trod the quarter-deck, 
and it was a study to mark the manner in 
which he kept the men in control and ma- 
naged to carry on a pleasant chat with me and 
some passengers who had previously arrived. 
The man seemed to have two characters and 
two voices: one instant he was a rough, 
bluff, objurgating sailor, the next he was a 
mild-mannered, well-spoken, genial gentle^ 
man. 

"Damn you! look to that cask!'* were 
the first words I heard him speak. (He was 
shouting to some men engaged lifting oil- 
barrels into the ship.) Then, immediately 
turning to me, he reinarked :— 

" Strange animals, tlxose common sailors ! 

b2 
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Without you bully them they won't move. 
Good fellows, though, in the main, and I 
suppose human nature' generally requires to 
be driven." 

"They seem foreigners?" I observed. 

" Mostly," he answered, " but the manning 
of the ship was left to me and they are the 
best I could get. — My name is Molyneaux, if 
you'll allow me to introduce myself." 

" Mine is Atherton." He bowed. 

"And mine Travers,'* said a gentleman 
standing near me. — 

"Didn't I tell you to see to that cask," 
shouted the mate, suddenly leaving us to look 
to the men. 

" It's a pretty safe passage I beheve ?" 
I remarked sometime afterwards when the oil 
had been got in and the officer seemed a little 
freer. 

" As a rule ; but the sea shows her teeth 
at us now and then, and sets a ship creaking 
with fear. Have you ever been to sea? " 
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" Short voyages only/' 

"I was born on it, Sir — ^love it like an 
albatross ! " 

The Captain came on board at this point of 
our conversation, and I was duly presented 
by the first officer. A jollier-looking old 
fellow than the skipper — " Captain Thomas 
Graves," as Molyneaux introduced him to 
me— I never saw. His face was as red as a 
piece of salt junk. I noticed he had one or 
two "bumps" upon his forehead, and on 
further acquaintauce I discovered that these 
bumps were a sort of thermometer of the 
skipper's temper. We had a week of fine, 
breezy weather on starting, and then the 
bumps only numbered two or three ; when 
head-winds set in against us — as they did for 
a day or so on the skirts of the Bay of 
Biscay — ^they at once mounted up to six; 
and, at one part of our journey, of which 
more presently, I distinctly counted a score. 
So sensitive were the bumps that I've known 
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a tough fowl at dinner bring one out, wlule a 
glass of grog and a " yttrn" drove it in agiain, 
as a cold-bath might drive in tbe measles. 
The mate's face was as delicate as a girl's. 
He had neither beard nor whiskers, but his 

' hair fell in dark lustrous ringlets almost 
down to his shoulders. He called himself — 
as I have called him — ^a Brazilian, and that 
he had lived in Brazil for some time was 
evident ; but that the man was of Northern 
origin and education I have good reason to 
know to this hour. The second and third 
mites were bluff and sailor-like. The name 
of the former was Cowie and of the latter 
Motley. I saw very little of Motley, who 
had his quarters for'ard, but Cowie shared 

. the first mate's cabin in the saloon and 
dined with the passengers. He was a tiio- 
roughly sincere straight-grained fellow and — 
the captain afl&rmed — " a better seaman never 
laid hand upon a helm." When off [duty 
he was always studying. *' Norrie " was his 
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constant companion. The first mate read a 
good deal too, but, so far from busying him- 
self with the science of his profession, his 
favourite book was Byron, the whole of whose 
" Island " he knew by heart. Though living 
and sleeping together, there appeared but 
little congeniality between him and his 
brother officer. Their natures seemed repel- 
lant — ^they met but never mingled. The 
second mate was always, as* I just said, at 
his studies : the first was either for'ard with 
" the third," or chatting and laughing and 
making himself agreeable with the passen- 
gers. 

Having mentioned the passengers, I may 
as well introduce them at this point. Beside 
myself there were the Misses Emily and 
Marie Paley, two young ladies — ^both smitten 
with consumption, Emily sadly but Marie 
only slightly — about to join a relative in 
Melbourne in the hope that a change of 
climate^ would improve their health ; Colonel 
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Comber, an old East Indian officer of some 
sixty-five or seventy summers, who had been 
in more than one desperate rebellion and 
slain a riotous Sepoy or two in his time ; Mr. 
Harry Travers — the gravely jocular — going 
direct from Oxford to the diggings ; Messrs. 
Mortcomb and Davis, two quiet-mannered 
steady-going merchants, in partnership, re- 
turning from London to Melbourne ; Mr. 
Sheridan Morris, a young English curate, 
bound for Sydney, where he expected to be 
attached to some up-country mission; and 
Mrs. Stebbings, a stiff, dignified, but withal 
truly amiable, lady of threescore and up- 
wards with three sons — the eldest about four- 
and-twenty and the yoimgest seventeen — 
noble young fellows, fuU of fun, and over- 
flowing with love (which they were not 
ashamed to show) for their widowed parent. 

When we were all seated at grog-time, 
with the Captain at our head on his high 
seat — his bright face overlooking us like 
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the illuminated top of a Pharos — ^we were, 
I can assure you, a merry little company. 
Even the lorn, lovely cheeks of those two 
sick girls would healthfully brighten as we 
laughed, and chaffed, and played at cards 
while the sea tumbled its lesser breakers 
against the sides of the ship and occasionally 
sent our grog rivuleting over the table. 
Although the shadow of my recent affiction 
never left me — although one sweet low voice 
spoke to me above the winds and the waves — 
I got quite at home with the ship and my 
fellow passengers before we had been out a 
week, and joined in the festivities with as 
much apparent gaiety as the best of them. 
My labours were very light — confined in fact 
to administering an occasional blue-pill to 
Travers, whose prospects had been somewhat 
blighted and who seemed for a time a little 
jaundiced, and to prescribing for the young 
ladies. I do not know that I have ever seen 
two girls so truly beautiful. It is quite unne- 

E 3 
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oessaay that I should endeavour to describe 
them, and, were it otherwise^ I know I should 
fffll in the attempt. Naturally comely, their 
beauty and manners were touched with such 
ah unspeakably sweet Sadness that one had 
only to be thrown into close communication 
with them, as I was, to love them as a bro- 
ther If, after the first week, Molyneaux 
"inaugurated" dancing upon the poop, and 
always selected EmUy as his partner (poor 
thing, she could not dance long !), who could 
wonder at it ? Did not Travers do the same 
with Marie ? I think, even at this date, that 
if Emily had not felt Death might at any 
moment claim her, she would have been by 
no meaiis insensible to the mate's addresses. 
His manner, to a young and susceptible girl, 
must have been fascinating in the extreme. 
He danced, sang, and played the guitar (the 
only instrument we had pn board) with the 
most accompUshed ease, and of his free, 
picturesque style of conversation T have 
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already given a hint.* So then stajads our 
company as^ on the 10th of August^ 24 days 
out, just off the Cape Verds, we speak the 
barque "Susan/* bound £pom Melbourne to 
London, and request her to report us ** all 
well." 

" Is it worth whfle," enquired the first-mate 

» 

of the captain as he was running up a flag, 
" to ask her to send us any letters she may 
wish taken back to Melbourne ? " 

It was a lovely day, the water breathing 
low as a lady in her sleep, so that the barque 
could have easily put off a boat to us. 

" I think not/' answered the captain, ^ 
*' she'll reach port in three or four weeks, and 
the overland mail will take her letters out as 
soon as we shall get there.*' 

"Very likely," added the officer and 
dipped his flag. 

* My memory is good ; but I have often striven in vain 
to recollect the letter of many conyersations not noted in 
my Diaxy, and I have had in such cases to content myself 
with the spirit — ^H. A. 



CHAPTER n.* 

Having described the company, let me say 
a word or two about the ship. Although 
only of seven hundred and fifty tons, she was 
a long and tolerably commanding looking 
craft, and as beautifully sparred as any 
vessel that ever left the Thames. She 
was undoubtedly very old, but had been 
re-fitted and re-rigged from stem to stem. 
Her slender new masts, with their well pro- 
portioned yards, were a picture. They had 
been neither painted nor tarred, but were as 
smooth and polished as maple. At the top 
of each was a long strip of albatross-down, 
which streamed in the wind on the gentlest 
provocation. Though but a small vessel the 

* This sketch of the "Fingal" came at the end of 
Atherton's MS. but I have thought it well to make some 
trifling alterations and insert it at this point. — ^Ed. 
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" Fingal " had two bells, duly engraven with 
her name,— one aft and the other for'ard. 
It was cheerful at night to hear them 
answering each other's chimes, and to lay 
listening to the faint vibrations which they 
sent far away across the water. She carried 
three large substantially-built boats (two 
on the poop and one for'ard) besides the 
jolly-boat. The saloon, with its two rows 
of elegantly-decorated cabins, its green 
Venetian blinds, its mirrors, and its small 
glass cupboard of old silver-plate — centering 
which was the "hot- water kettle" which 
some former passengers had inscribed with 
an elaborate expression of their esteem and 
presented to the Captain, — the saloon, I say, 
was a perfect little marine paradise, fit for 
the abode of any Syren who ever showed her 
glowing bust above the pale green waters. 



CHAPTER HI. 

It took us about ten days to get from the lati- 
tude where we spoke the " Susan " well across 
the line, and we thought ourselves tolerably 
fortunate in making the distance so rapidly. 
Notwithstanding the weather was sickeningly 
calm we had, as it were, dropped into a little 
slant of wind, which carried us about eighty 
knots a day — not bad, as sailors will tell you, 
for the ^^horse-latitudes/* This continued 
for about a fortnight after we had " crossed." 
An this time the crew had very little to do. 
With the exception of bracing up the sails, 
they simply slept or smoked away the time. 
I sometimes went for'ard to see the porpoises 
playing leapfrog under the bows of the vessel, 
and had an opportunity of observing the 
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men. My first impression of them was by 
no means modified. Putting aside some 
six or seven Englishmen, such a band of 
villainous-looking fellows was surely never 
collected before nor since. The first and third 
officers, who were frequently together on the 
fo'oastle used to joke me about my bad 
opinion of the crew : 

" You know it was T who selected them," 
Molyneaux would say, banteringly, "and when 
the time comes you'll find they'll do their 
duty by me. We havn't had any really bad 
weather yet \ when we have, that will be the 
time to test the crew. Do you know, doctor,'* 
he added, " there's nothing like a capful of 
wind to try the stuff of any one. Now you 
**!-like myself— ^ seem to be fond of Miss 
Paley " (with just a glint of contemptuous 
jealousy in his eye), " but I wonder who'd 
prove himself the better man in a storm ?" 

"My dear fellow," I said, somewhat sur- 
prised at his manner, " you would, of course* 
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It is your business and calling to deal with 
storms. But, come, it is too good a joke 
for you to be jealous of any attention I pay 
the young lady ! A doctor musn't love his 
patient, even if the patient were willing to 
love her doctor." 

" Quite right," he answered. " Moreover, 
what have I to do with the girl, even if you 
did care for her ? All women are alike to 
me. Those that* have heads have no hearts, 
and those that have hearts have no heads. 
It was so from the beginning, and," — ^biting 
his Up, — " the greatest fool amongst us finds 
it out in time. As for Miss Paley, you can 
win her if you Uke; there's evidently not 
much wear in her." 

There was something so coarse and brutal 
about this last remark, given as it was with 
a chuckle, that it pained me more than his 
previous remark. I had thought the atten- 
tions which he had so consistently and con- 
spicuously paid the poor girl were dictated 
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by honest admiration; such a speech as 
that, however — a speech of a character one 
seldom hears except from a man who has 
himself been heartlessly deceived by a woman 
-—entirely dissipated the notion. What, 
then, was the meaning of his conduct? 
These thoughts passed through my mind in 
an instant; but they left behind a very 
Unpleasant sensation. I could scarcely say 
" Good bye " in my usual * tone as I turned 
and left the fo*castle. I had, from the out- 
set of the journey, felt an interest in my 
patients — wandering away from their mother- 
land in search of health — and this interest 
had, in a short time, grown into brotherly 
esteem and affection. My hope and pride 
had been cut off in her prime and I could 
well sympathise with and share the sorrow of 
these afflicted girls. Somehow, the darkest 
notions concerning the intentions of Moly- 
neaux crossed my mind, and made me 
resolve to undertake the deUcate task of 
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hinting ta Miss Paley that he was unworthy 
of her notice. She generally saw me in 
"the surgery" about twice a week — in 
order to get her medicine-bottles replenished 
— and I was determined, when she next 
came, which would be on the morrow or the 
day after, to take advantage of the perfect 
confidence which existed between us, and tell 
her the first officer was not what he seemed 
to be. I had at length found out that 
his two voices and two manners had a 
meaning. The man was not true, and this, I 
said within myself, I would, even at the risk 
(if any such risk existed) of being misunder- 
stood, assure Miss Paley. The opportunity 
of carrying out this determination never 
arrived. 

We had scarcely sat down to tea that 
night — ^the first mate I remarked was absent 
— ^when the Captain was strangely put out of 
temper. It was the duty of one of the sailors, 
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ft Lascar, to bring lights into the cuddy each 
evening at dusk. As we were still practically 
in the Tropics, there was not above a 
minute's twilight, and on this particular even- 
ing it grew quite dark before the appearance 
of the candles. The Captain stepped out of 
the cuddy and called the man by name, but, 
although he answered immediately, there was 
still a delay of some minutes before he came 
in. 

" What are you doing, you lazy lout ? " 
said the Captain; "why did'nt you bring the 
lights ?" Upon which the fellow, putting the 
candles together upon the table, walked away 
without answering. 

"Come back," shouted the Captain, but 
the man, without heeding, moved quietly 
along the quarter-deck. This was too much 
for the skipper. A group of bumps sprang 
out upon his forehead, he jumped up, rushed 
after the sailor, caught him by the neck, and 
dragged him back to the saloon. 
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" Put those lights in their proper places/' 
said the Captain. 

" I'll see you damned first," answered the 
fellow doggedly. 

The Captain turned pale, and ordered the 
first officer, who had just entered, to put hand- 
cuffs on the man and take him aft. " I'll see 
how you'll like a few hours of that," said the 
skipper, as Molyneaux, assisted by the second 
niate, led the misdemeanant out. 

After this tea passed off very constrainedly. 
The Captain was irritated, and no one cared 
to open conversation. Neither of the two 
officers came back, and Miss Paley was con- 
fined to her cabin with (as her sister told 
us) an attack of nervousness and depression 
of spirits. When tea was over, the Colonel, 
Mrs. Stebbings, her eldest son, and the 
curate sat down to whist, and I and the 
other passengers went on deck. It was a 
charming night, very calm and peaceful, with 
a glorious moon sailing through the blue 
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depths overhead. Travers and I strolled up 
and down the poop chatting of a world of 
things and wondering what kind of place we 
should find Australia. 

" At all events I'm sick of England," said 
nay companion, " I was too fast at Oxford ; 
fell in with a bad rich lot : and learnt nothing 
except a belief in wine and a disbelief in 
women. Thank heaven IVe renounced both 
faiths ! " 
V " Molyneaux seems a man of education." 

" Confound the fellow, whenever I see him 
he makes me miserable ! I once met at a 
wine party some one with the same strange 
expression, and he always reminds me of him 
and carries me at once into my old haunts, 
making me shrug my shoulders when I think 
how soon I maybe driving sheep in the back- 
woods of Victoria.*' 

And so we went on talking, as men always 
do talk on board ship, about the Past and 
the Future. Perhaps it is that, alone on the 
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waters,— cut off, as it were, from the world, 
— ^they seem to have no Present. 

It was almost Ught enough bb we walked 
to see to read ; at all events, from one end of 
the poop I could detect the handcuffs gleam- 
ing on the wrists of the sailor at the other. 
I was on deck, I should think, two hours. 
The Captain had come up to take a lunar 
observation to corroborate his reckoning, and 
I walked up and down with him talking of 
ships, sea-life, and sailors, the little disturb- 
ance at tea-time having led our conversation 
into this salt-water channel. 

It was just six bells — ten o'clock — ^when I 
went down stairs. I bade the Captain good- 
night at the head of the after-companion, and 
saw him move towards the refractory sailor 
as if to speak to him. I met the first mate 
at the end of the staircase coming up, and 
he seemed to stagger a little as though he 
was drunk. I thought I saw him smile 
maliciously as I passed, but I said Good- 
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night, as usual, and, withotit hearing if he 
answered or not, went on to my cabin. It 
was the second from the companion staircase 
(the first being the batl\ room), and the old 
colonel shared it with me. The three Steb- 
bingses occupied the next — ^which was a 
double one— their mother the one following, 
and the Misses Paley the one next to that. 
It is necessary to the clear understanding of 
my story that I should mention this. 

How was it that I could not sleep that 
night? Was it a presentiment of coming 
danger, or only the nervous irritability pro- 
duced by the peculiar and unexpected con- 
duct of Moljnaeaux ? Half envying the 
Colonel, who, judging by his breathing, was 
thoroughly enjoying his sleep in the lower 
bunk, I lay, hour after hour, gazing through 
the little port, watching the moonlight play 
upon the crisping curls of the water. It 
was about half-past two— -four bells having 
been struck some time previously-^-when, as 
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I was peering through the little circle of 
glass, marking the darkness gather as the 
moon slowly fell with a ghastly glimmer 
beneath a low stretch of cloud upon the 
horizon, a face — the dark, leering, lowering 
face of a Lascar — met my own from the other 
side of the port and as suddenly Jled again ! 
I felt myself turn white and globules of 
perspiration trickled down my back. Could 
I be deceived? Was it really a face — ^the 
face as it seemed to me, in the dim light, 
of that rebelhous sailor? — or was I the 
victim of imagination ? I sat up in the bed 
thus pondering, until I felt the blood slowly 
mount again to my cheek, and I drew a long 
deep breath. I scarcely dared look at the 
port, but I listened to hear if I could detect 
any sound outside. There was a sound — ^the 
scraping sound of some one ascending the 
side of the ship, and presently I heard a 
thump immediately upon the top of my cabin, 
as though the climber had leaped over the 
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bulwarks upon the deck. I had not, then, 
been mistaken — ^so much was clear. As the 
fact, however, became certain, my fear — ^ter- 
rible while undefined — rapidly vanished, and 
I could scarcely help smiUng. The man, 
I concluded within myself, had been sent 
over the side of the vessel to do something 
or other, and had been curious enough to look 
through the portholes into the cabins. As I 
happened to be looking out of mine just at 
the very moment he chanced to look in^ he 
had, naturally enough, drawn back his face 
and made the best of his way upon deck. In 
the light of this explanation, which a moment's 
consideration had supplied, my past fear 
seemed so thoroughly ridiculous that I lay 
down in my bunk heartily ashamed of my- 
self. 

I had subsided into that state of semi- 
insensibility which immediately precedes deep 
sleep— was wandering, in fancy, with Lascar 
sailors, and dreamily wondering where those 

c 
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gun reports came from and what that strange 
noise was in the bath-room,— when a thin 
streak of Ught, falling directly upon my face, 
made me open my eyes, and suddenly become 
wide awake again. The hght, I saw, came 
through a small hole in the partition which 
divided my cabin from the bath-room ; but 
in a few moments it vanished ; then for an 
instant it re-appeared; and then, growing 
fainter by degrees, it finally faded out. I 
kept my eye upon the spot through which the 
ray had come, whilst I listened to hear if any 
one left the room. That some one was there 
I had no doubt ; — otherwise how was I to 
account for the light ? — then, again, how came 
that hole in the partition ? Passengers had 
often bathed after I had gone to bed (though 
not at three o'clock in the morning), but I 
never recollected the light of their candles 
penetrating into my cabin. Had I been 
asleep and dreamt I heard some one scratch- 
ing at the partition? Had I heard the 
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sounds of guns or pistols — the screams of 
men and women? I tried to collect my 
thoughts, which seemed to spread like circles 
in •a stream, and break one within another. 
No, I had not been to sleep, arid yet I had 
heard something at the partition. As the 
light did not re-appear, I listened intently 
for any noise in the bath-room. I heard 
nothing — ^nothing but the full healthy breath- 
ing of the old Colonel below. I felt glad 
some one shared the cabin with me, for I 
began to experience the strangest fit of 
nervousness, and trembled from head to foot. 
A faint memory of cries and shouts and 
similar noises haunted me, and set me mu- 
sing with indefinite apprehensions. " I'U 
take some physic to-morrow," I said to my- 
self, "as I am evidently not well. These 
things would not bother me so much if my 
system was all right." Still it was very 
strange that no one left the bath-room, and 
as it was just possible that whoever had gone 

c 2 
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there, had been taken ill, I made up my mind 
to light my lamp and get up. I took a 
match from the top of the washing-stand at 
the side of the bunk, struck it (I can see its 
blue trail flickering on the painted wainscot 
now !), and was just putting it to the lamp 
when my arm was palsied and my blood 
frozen at my heart by a long low agonised 
wail which seemed to come from Mrs. Steb- 
bings's apartment, and, before I could draw 
a breath, the door of my cabin was smashed 
open with one blow from some heavy instru- 
ment, and, the next instant, the Lascar sailor, 
bearing a huge sledge-hammer, and the first 
officer, with a revolver in his hand, stood be- 
fore me ! Each of them had a small dark 
lantern strapped round his waist, which crim- 
soned their faces and feebly Kghted up 
the cabin. I was paralysed ; and, before I 
could speak, the Colonel, with the quickly- 
awakening and rapidly-comprehending in- 
stinct of an Indian warrior, had leaped from 
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his bunk and was struggling with Molyneaux. 
The contest lasted but a moment. One well- 
aimed blow from behind with that sledge- 
hammer brought the soldier to the floor, and 
— great God ! the memory of that night even 
now appals me as I copy out my hurried 
memorandum of it — ^his warm blood splashed 
upon my hand ! 

"Doctor," at length said the first officer, 
speaking with an icy politeness, " I have 
the honour to inform you that I am the 
master of this ship, and all that it contains, 
including even Miss Emily and yourself. 
Some of the crew, led by the second mate, 
were fooUsh enough to stand up for the old 
regime, and there has been much bloody work 
for'ard, in which seven of the best seamen 
have been killed, and at least as many wound- 
ed. You should be thankful for this last 
fact. I cannot do without those wounded 
men ; and you must do your best with them. 
Doctor. I am sure you feel grateful to me 
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for having had the good sense to see we 
might require your services. I have had 
the most careful watch kept over you from 
the bath-room for fear you should leave your 
cabin and mix up in the melee. And now, 
in return, will you oblige me by getting up 
with all convenient expedition and coming 
for'ard to look to the wounded ? " 

Stupified with horror, I stumbled out of 
bed. The mate lifted up the head of the 
poor old Colonel — ^who was quite dead — ^from 
off my trousers, and, with a studied bow, 
handed them to me at the end of his revolver. 
I often try, at this date, when running over 
the few hastUy^ntered notes in my Diary, 
to recall my precise feelings, and I blush to 
think I valued my life — the life which 
I had thought so wearisome and useless — 
sufficiently to smother my indignation and 
hatred of the man and — let the confession be 
my punishment ! — to absolutely thank him as 
I took the garment from his hand. But I 




hardly knew what I did. Between my fear 
and my wonder, my actions were all mecha- 
nical, and I suffered the officer to take my 
arm, with a "by your leave doctor," and 
lead me over the Coloners body from the 
cabin. The Lascar, with a loud laugh, 
followed us along the saloon, now red with 
blood which, as we walked, came trickling 
from beneath the doors of more than one of 
the cabins. Now and then a muffled and 
despairing entreaty for release reached my 
ears, so that I gathered the passengers had 
been secured and made prisoners in their 
bunks. Sometimes, to excuse myself for not 
rushing, at any risk, upon the self-possessed 
villain at my side, I think that the hope of 
saving the lives of my fellow voyagers must 
have kept me quiet. I see from my Diary 
that as I passed the cabin of the two young 
ladies I heard them weeping and praying 
together, and I now remember that this gave 
me hope and determination — ^hope that, 
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despite the words of Molyneaiix, I was not 
the only male passenger alive upon the 
ship — determination not to throw my life 
away by a display of impotent anger until 
I had seen if the mutineers were really 
masters, and could maintain their command, 
of the vessel. 

I must be spared a recital of the horrors 
which met my gaze on gaining the fore part 
of the ship. The moon had almost sunk, 
but her few last pallid beams fell upon the 
reddened deck and grazed the death-set 
faces of those who had been slaughtered in 
the strife. I saw only three passengers — the 
curate and John and Edward Stebbings. 
The bodies of the latter lay one upon the 
other, as though they had fought side by 
side, and had fallen together. The curate 
had been shot through the forehead. The 
wound was no larger than the tip of a finger, 
but the ball had reached the brain and done 
its work. There were seven sailors killed. 
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four of whom I gathered were mutineers, and 
eight (of whom also four, including the 
third officer, were insurrectionists) were 
wounded. I looked in vain for the Captain, 
and came to the conclusion that he had been 
shot, and had fallen or been cast overboard. 
The second officer, doubtless while leading 
on his seven unfortunate men, had been 
sUghtly hurt in the right arm, and was now 
tied to the foremast with a rope. The mo- 
ment he saw me, the poor fellow's native 
courage showed itself. 

"Doctor," he shouted, "just push that 
hound," (pointing with his left arm to Moly- 
neaux), "against me, and if he leaves me 
alive, may I be damned ! " 

"Hold your tongue," said one of the 
Lascars — aU of whom seemed to be drunk, — 
while the first officer, allowing his native 
ferocity to break through his assumed bear- 
ing, struck the prisoner across the face with 
the back of his hand. 

c 3 
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I had the dead and wounded immediately 
divided from each other. The drunken mu- 
tineers would evidently have liked to increase 
the blood they had already spilled with 
mine, but the fight had left the crew so 
terribly short-handed that, until some of 
the wounded recovered— and herein lay my 
safety — it was clear that the ship would be 
at the mercy of the elements; or rather, 
from our not being able to trim the sails to 
get the advantage of occasional puffs of 
wind, that we should be becalmed in the 
Tropics. This was evidently what the 
Leader of the Mutiny dreaded. He showed 
it by his irritability, and presently, in his 
affectedly free-and-easy manner, he said, 

" You know. Doctor, this is just the spot 
where ships get becalmed in perfect fleets. 
Now — for obvious reasons — I don't want to 
fall in with other vessels. At the same time, 
until I get more men, I shall scarcely be able 
to move. Every speedy cure you make. 
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therefore, shall tell in your favour, and, I 
give you my word for it, if all of them 
recover your life shall be spared/' 

"In common humanity," I answered, "I 
shall do my best. Perhaps you will direct 
your men to carry the wounded to the 
saloon/' 

"Now boys," said the officer, "give a hand 
here ; carry the wounded to the saloon — 
treat both sides alike, mind — and lay them 
on the tables." 

The men, half of whom were by this time 
reeling drunk, did as they were ordered, and 
I went forward with them to the cuddy. 
Molyneaux followed at my side. 

" Steady, boys," he shouted, as the first 
set of bearers, carrying the body of the third 
mate, stumbled in the dark, over a coil of 
rope on the quarter-deck; when, judge of 
my astonishment, no sooner had the words 
passed his lips than " steady, boys ! " came, 
like an Echo, from the darkness of the saloon ; 
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while in another instant the additional word 
" Fire ! " given in the well-known voice of the 
Captain, was added, and — before I had time 
to rush forward — three or four pistols were 
discharged, the mate dropped at my side, and 
the drunken sailors, casting down their bur- 
dens, turned and fled towards the fo'castle ! 

" Hell and damnation ! " shouted the 
wounded officer trying to rise, " come back ! 
Are you going to" — but before he could 
finish the sentence I had my knee upon his 
chest, and, tearing the revolver from his belt, 
clapped it to his temples. In another instant 
that man would have ceased to live, but the 
Captain and his band rushed with a cry of 
" It's the Doctor ! " from the saloon. 

" Thank God, Doctor, you're safe ! " said 
the Captain grasping my hand. " Don't shoot 
the villain — ^here's a rope, let's secure him 
before the scoundrels return. Light the 
candles there in the saloon, and get ready to 
receive them." 
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The mate had been wounded in the right 
side, and the blood poured from him in a 
copious stream. He was abeady weak — the 
racking of the wound, which was a painftd 
one, would alone have made him faint — and 
he allowed his feet to be tied and his hands 
to be lashed behind him as though he were 
an infant. I shall never forget the awful look 
his face wore as the yellow light of the 
candles in the saloon fell upon it. 

" Doctor," he muttered between his teeth, 
"if those men fight well, the game is not 
over with me yet. But the fools are drunk!" 
and he gnashed his teeth and cursed. 

I had had no time to enquire of any of 
my friends concerning the transactions of the 
night — ^which, mainly, were a mystery to me 
— when the men again trooped forward from 
the forecastle. Although before the candles 
were lighted, tl^e saloon must have been pitch 
dark, day was dawning as the conspirators 
came slowly reeling towards the quarter- 
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deck. . This may seem strange, but in the 
Tropics there is only the slightest interme* 
diate stage, by night or day, between dark<^ 
ness and light. The sun entirely sinks or 
fully rises in a few minutes. We saw, firom 
the saloon, a dark mass of men pour down 
the steps of the forecastle, but daylight broke 
with its sudden splendour and revealed them 
to us, in clear outline, even as they came 
hesitatingly along the deck. One of them 
carried a white handkerchief, which shook in 
the light morning breeze, upon the top of an 
oar which had been taken from the boats. 

The Captain — blowing out the candles in 
the saloon — went to the door. We all follow- 
ed him, I armed with the first-mate 5 revolver. 
We numbered all the male passengers, and 
yet how few we seemed now that the Colonel, 
the Curate, and the two Stebbingses were 
gone! The three women were together in 
Mrs. Stebbings's cabin. The poor old lady 
had, as I afterwards gathered (and the story 
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shall be given in the order that I learnt it) 
been struck on the temple with the end of a 
pistol and was suffering from the effects of 
the blow. The two sisters, having to be put 
somewhere out of the way of the gang, had 
been placed in the cabin of the sufferer so 
that they might all be together and keep each 
other in heart. The coverings of the main 
hatch had been removed, and put against 
their door as a sort of barricade. 

When the man who bore the standard — 
which we presumed we were to consider a 
flag of truce — came within five or six yards 
of the saloon, he called to his comrades to 
halt. I now had a opportunity of counting 
the mutineers, and found they numbered 
fifteen. Eight others had been killed or 
wounded and seven men who had stood by 
the second-mate were also dead or disabled. 
Thus was the crew of thirty made up. Our 
side numbered six, including the Captain. 
We had divided ourselves into two parties of 
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three, one party standing at each of the two 
saloon-doors. We had also lifted down the 
ladders which led up to the poop, and moved 
them into the cuddy, fearing the men might 
" carry " the poop with a rush and attack us 
in the rear by the aftermost companion. 
The Captain was armed with a revolver, Davis 
with a double-barrel, Mortcomb with a 
blunderbuss, Stebbings with a small duelling 
pistol, and Travers with a large horse-pistol. 
I had Molyneaux's revolver. 

"Don't fire on the scoundrels," said the 
Captain so that the mutineers heard him, 
" until I give you orders." 

"This 'ere's a flag o' truce," said the 
bearer of the kerchief; "and p'rhaps you'll 
hear me out before you order 'em to fire." 

"I don't know that I shall," said the 
Captain, whose bumps marked seventeen, not 
to reckon a large carbuncle of long standing 
on the bridge of his nose. " What you've 
got to say you'd better say at once." 
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"Well, look here, we've got the second 
officer prisoner. You give up our captain 
and we'll give up him/' 

"And if I don't choose to give up your 
captain, but hang him, within the next hour, 
at the yardarm ?" 

"Then we'll settle the second mate and 
set fire to the ship." 

The drunken confederates gave a loud 
cheer at this speech, upon which the plenipo- 
tentiary, growing bolder, was moving a httle 
forward. 

"''If you come another step," said the 

Captain, with a coolness which made one's 

heart leap with responsive courage, " I'll blow 

your brains out! Look here! The second 

officer is a brave man, and would no more 

accept his life at your hands — ^you damned 

mutinous scoundrels — than he'd think of 

playing the pirate like your captain, 

as you call him, inside ! *' 

"Then are we to settle him? Is that 
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what you mean ? Or will you have him back, 
give us our captain^ and let us go off in a 
boat ? " 

"Til see you damned first!*' roared the 
skipper. " I'll hold no parley with you after 
another ten minutes. I'll give you that time 
to go for'ard and consider what you will do. 
If by a quarter after four," he continued, 
looking quietly at his watch, " you don't come 
here and deliver up the second officer and the 
whole of your firearms, by G — we'll fight it 
out and see who'll be masters that way ! " 

*' Fight it out, my lads !" cried Molyneaux 
from the cabin, but the words were too 
feebly uttered for the crew to hear them. 

'' You can go," said the Captain mildly to 
the men, "and if you don't put that scull 
back in the place where you took it from I'll 
break it over your head before breakfast." 

"Will you ? we shall see about that. We're 

not such cowards as you take us for, and 

if we don't hold out to the last bullet may I 
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be '' and the fellow ended his speech, 

which had been very thickly given and inter- 
spersed throughout with many hiccups, in a 
flood of oaths and imprecations. He then 
placed himself at the head of his comrades, 
waved his flag in the air, called to Molyneaux 
to keep up his spirits, and, still holding an eye 
upon us, as if in dread of an attack, retired 
to the other end of the vessel. 

"Now, my boys," said the skipper, as 
soon as the miscreants had departed, " now, 
my boys, we'll hold a council of war ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Captain went to the end of the saloon 
and called his council about him. It con- 
sisted of Travers, who was in his shirt and a 
pair of white duck trousers in which he had 
pulled many an oar on the Isis, Messrs. Mort- 
comb and Davis, and Mrs. Stebbings's sole 
surviving son. The poor boy — he was the 
youngest — was very pale, — ^the bodies of his 
brothers lay on the saloon table covered 
with a cloth, — but I saw if fighting became 
necessary that boy would do his work. I 
was not one of the council, inasmuch as 
I conceived it to be my duty to look to 
the wounded. I declined the assistance of 
Travers, not knowing but that, at any 
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moment, the mutineers might return, when his 
services would be required. Going into one 
of the cabins to fetch a water-basin, the 
Secret of the Night was partly revealed to 
me. I saw some pieces of cut ropes attached 
to both the upper and lower bunks — a clear 
proof that the occupants of them had been 
tied down but had subsequently been hur- 
riedly released. Two bits of wood about six 
inches long, with pieces of twine at the end, 
showed me that gags had been used in the 
business. 

I bathed the scars of the wounded. There 
was no time to look to the dead. I covered 
them all over with such things as were at 
hand, and that was all I could do. To attend 
to the wounded, too, beyond the simple bath- 
ing, was, until I could get assistance, quite im- 
possible. Bullets had to be extracted and cuts 
laced before the process of strapping could be 
conunenced, and these preliminaries required 
an additional pair of hands. I tied the first 
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mate's wound (it was just at the hip — deep, 
but not serious) as tightly as I could with one 
of the lady-passenger's shawls which was hang- 
ing over the back of a seat. I had to stanch 
the wounds of the others by cutting out the 
sleeves of their shirts and using them as ban- 
dages. Four of the sufferers, I saw, were 
already in the agonies of inflammation, and 
could not survive many hours. The other 
cases looked hopeful enough. 

I had done so much and investigated so far 
when the little council broke up, Travers, 
whom I had never heard swear before, — who 
I beheve, never had sworn before, — ^impre- 
cating the mutineers with a sort of cheerful 
unction which was really inspiriting. The 
conclave had sat about twenty minutes and, 
in that time, had decided upon a course of 
action. 

" You see, Doctor," said Travers, " we 
must release Cowie." 

" I don't see how." 
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" The Captain will do it. You are to hold 
the men at parley until, as you will tell them, 
the Captain returns from the cabin where the 
ladies are; and, while you are talking, Graves 
will get through one of the large back ports, 
crawl round the stem of the ship, move along 
the side by hanging on to the sUghtly pro- 
jecting beam from which the bulwarks rise, 
will quietly climb upon the deck when he 
gets for'ard, and then "— • 

** Pray heaven," I interrupted, " he may 
succeed !'' for the full danger of the manoeuvre 
flashed with a sickening vividness before 
me. 

As brave as a Hon was the Captain. He 
had served his time befoje the mast, and 
by pluck and perseverance had won his way 
to his present command. We had scarcely 
finished speaking when I saw him button his 
coat tightly round his waist, take off his boots, 
put his cap upon the table (his bumps stood 
boldly out at one-and-twenty), and move into 
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the little " ladies' boudoir " at the end of the 
saloon. In a few moments I knew he would be 
out of the port commencing his perilous ad- 
venture. " Certainly," I thought, striving to 
make my mind easy — for if the Captain failed 
the game was over — " there are many things to 
help him : the blocks of the standing rigging, 
the lashings of the boats, the occasional breaks 
in the bulwarks, the projecting spars, the over- 
hanging ropes. With the assistance of these 
he will, at least, be able to rest himself in the 
course of the journey." Still, the whole 
thing was awful to contemplate, and, — 
strange as it may sound — it was really a re- 
lief to me when I saw the flag of the muti- 
neers once more moving towards us down the 
fo'castle-ladder. 

The men seemed more drunk than ever. 
The standard-bearer reeled as if the ship was 
in the stress of some great storm, while his 
comrades proved themselves — as Travers sub- 
sequently remarked — ^good circular sailors. 
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A stranger character than Travers I never 
saw. Thoroughly " down on his luck," as he 
phrased it, when he left England, he had 
been the perfect College man — dignified and 
reserved — ^throughout the passage ; had made 
a point of dressing for dinner, carrying an 
opera-glass upon deck, and wearing a cameo 
of Socrates, sublime and ugly, in his scarf. 
Now, in the height of danger, when other 
men's blood ran white, he was all vivacity, 
cracking his joke, and ever and anon ner- 
vously twitching his wristbands, and anathe- 
matising our opponents for their delay in 
" coming on/' I had often read of this light- 
ness of feeling in the midst of danger, but 
never actually saw it until it was displayed 
by him. 

" Be firm," he whispered to me as the crew 
halted. " Keep them talking, too, as long as 
you can," with which he pushed the hair off 
his forehead with the muzzle of his pistol — 
rubbing the grease firom the barrel afterwards 

D 
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on his chin — and took his plac6 on my 
right. 

"Come! where's the skipper?" at length 
vociferated the spokesman of the mutineers, 
planting his flag against the bulwarks, so 
that the bottom of the boat's-oar immediately 
crossed one of the several holes or " shoots " 
which are cut round the sides of a ship for 
garbage and rubbish to be cast through. A 
moment after the flag was placed in this spot, 
I saw the kerchief move very strangely as 
though the oar was falling ; and, as I looked, 
it did gradually slant towards the saloon, and 
at length fell upon the deck where it was 
suffered to he. I had held my breath as 
I watched it slope and drop. I felt the 
Captain's fingers had unknowingly struck the 
bottom of the oar as he passed along the 
ship's side. 

" Come ! we want the skipper," shouted 
several of the men together. 

" Captain Graves is with the ladies, and 
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you will have to wait until he comes out/' 
I answered. "You must be fine manly 
fellows to strike a poor old lady over the 
head ! " 

" P'raps so," said the spokesman, ** but we 
don't want a sermon from you about it, or 
maybe another old woman will be served in 
the same way." This sally so delighted his 
drunken companions, that they yelled again 
with laughter. 

Travers at once seized advantage of the 
tone the conversation had taken. "You're 
rather a smart fellow," he said, quietly fixing 
a cap on his pistol, "where did you go to 
school ? " 

" Where you swabbed the room," was the 
answer, which brought down another roar. 
One of the gang was so tickled with the retort 
that he shook with inebriate merriment until 
he rolled on the deck. 

" Is the Captain ready or are we to fetch 
him out ?" ^ 

" You'll have to pass us, my fine fellows," 

D 2 
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I said, cocking the mate's revolver, " before , 
you can do that. We shall fight for it you 
may depend," 

" Will you ? What do we care about that ? 
We know very well that if you master us we 
shall all swing for mutiny, and so, without 
you give up the mate and let us go off in a 
boat, we mean to try and master you. There's 
no mistake about that, is there boys ? " 

A burst of cheering greeted the conclusion 
of this menace, and some of the band began 
to cock their pistols and brandish their 
knives. One stepped forward and took up 
the spokesman's remark. 

" You see here," he hiccuped out, " if we 
fight and lose we can only be settled ; and 
it's as good to be shot as to swing." 

" Well," I said, " it's no good talking to 
me. Captain Graves will be out in a moment 
or two, and then if you bring Mr. Cowie I 
dare say he'll be disposed to listen to you." 

" He'll never have the secofld mate till he 
ives up our chief. We've left Roaring Tom 
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to look after CJowie, so he's safe. enough till 
the fight's over." 

The second mate, then, was guarded. What 
now could the Captain do even if he accom- 
plished his journey? To come back in the 
way he was going would be impossible. I 
knew, as a surgeon, that no man's strength 
was equal to it. Yet when the fore part of 
the vessel was gained — ^if it ever should be 
gained — and the Captain saw the second 
oflGicer watched, what was left him but to 
return? I grew dizzy, and stars danced 
before my eyes, as I thought of it. I saw 
no way out of the difficulty, and, with a brief 
prayer to heaven, I turned to the spokesman 
determined to finish the colloquy, and sell my 
life as dearly as I could. Travers read my 
thoughts in my eye, as he afterwards told 
me, and was resolved I should not speak. 

"Doctor," he said aloud, "just step in and 
see if the Captain's ready. I'll talk to these 
ruffians." 
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" Oh ! my G — ! if we get you in our 
hands ! *' said the leader of the crew with 
a grin of prospective enjoyment, to which 
the sombre countenances of his comrades 
savagely responded. 

" But you see, my good fellow,"' — ^Travers 
was saying as I turned into the saloon, and 
the rest of his remark was lost to me. 

When I entered the saloon I made a feint 
of walking towards Mrs. Stebbings's cabm, 
but, as both of the doorways were filled by 
our party, and as the window between them 
was shaded by a Venetian blind, I could stand 
behind that, and look at what was going on 
without being seen. At the same time my 
imaginary absence in Mrs. Stebbings's cabin 
answered all the purposes of delay. The 
wounded men could of course see me, but 
that mattered Uttle, as— even if they under- 
stood my concealment and any of them 
wished to betray it — ^they were all too ill and 
faint to make themselves heard. I had not 
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been behind the bUnd many moments, before 
I saw that if I could only obtain a telescope 
I might, from my hiding-place, see what was 
going on in the fore part of the ship. But 
where and how was I to get one ? Imme- 
diately I remembered the" ponderous lorg- 
nette Travers was in the habit of " wear- 
ing,'' suspended upon a strap across his 
shoulder in tourist fashion, whenever he 
walked the deck. Doubtless this glass was 
somewhere in his cabin, if the invaders 
overnight (it was now nearly breakfast 
time) had not taken it. In an instant I 
was upon my knees; and then I crawled 
under the saloon table — ^for fear the muti- 
neers without should see me — ^till I came 
opposite Traverses cabin-door. I reached 
out my hand from beneath the table, opened 
the door which was ajar, and crept in. I 
found the cut ropes attached to the bunks as 
before, and on the floor a red smudge of foot- 
steps and a few spots of blood, as if some 
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person had been wounded in a scuffle. In 
one of the bunks in this cabin I remembered 
the cuddy-steward slept, and, strange to 
say, I had not yet noticed him amongst 
either the Uving or the dead. I glanced 
around the cabin but did not see the glass. 
I looked into the upper bunk and turned 
the bedding over, but it was not there. I 
stooped and felt in the lower bunk, beneath 
the clothes, and discovered — a cold clanuuy 
face! The steward lay there dead. I was 
hastening, sick and faint, out of the cabin 
(for although as a doctor I had been taught 
to face Death, to encounter Death thus unex- 
pectedly was horrible) when, at the back of the 
washing-stand, I saw the lorgnette. Travers 
had evidently placed it behind the basin when 
he last put it away, to keep it from falling 
as the ship rocked. I threw the strap 
across my shoulder, and, in and by the same 
way that I had come, went back to my hiding- 
place. — The men were growing uproarious. 
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" He'll be out in a minute," said Travers 
to allay them. 

" We won't wait," was the general answer. 

"You must, you murderous dogs!" re- 
joined Travers at the top of his voice, 
evidently losing control over his temper. 

I looked for the first time through the 
lorgnette but could not see, as the focus was 
not then suited to my sight. I was so nervous 
that I could scarcely turn the screw of the 
glass to adjust it. I got the correct sight, 
however, at last. As the lower sails of the 
ship were brailed up, I could distinctly see 
the second officer — as distinctly as if he were 
at arm's length — ^and the black villanous- 
looking keeper seated in front watching the 
doings of his confederates. 

The expression of the mate's face was 
calmly brave. He peered anxiously aft, but 
from the crew being so close to our party he 
evidently had a difficulty in seeing what we 
were about. The glass shook so violently in 
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my hand as I thought of the chance there yet 
was of his delivery, that I almost dropped it. 
By this time the mutineers had fully made 
up their minds for a fight. 

"Where's the Captain?'* they shouted, 
and one of them fired at Travers. The shot 
struck the lintel of the doorway, and buried 
itself in the wood. I saw the white splinters 
fly, but no other harm was done. 

Putting the glass on the table, I rushed to 
the door, and, as Travers had his finger on 
the trigger of his pistol, cried out, — 

" The Captain is coming ! Mrs. Stebbings 
is dead — dead, you monsters," I added, with 
an affectation of indignation, " and the Cap- 
tain is holding Miss Paley, who has fainted. 
He says he'll give you the first ofl&cer and 
let you go if you wait till Miss Paley has 
recovered." If it were possible that any lie 
cotdd be sanctified, I believe that lie was. 

Loud cries of " Hurrah ! " "Bravo ! " " We've 
beaten 'em ! " greeted my remarks ; but, in 
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the hubbub, I took the opportunity of re- 
tiring and of again using the glass. 

" Mind, we'll have proper food put in the 
boat/' said the spokesman, ''and a good 
allowance of grog. Our haunt isn't far from 
here ; and if we don't hook the * Fingal ' we 

» 

shall soon snap up something else." 

*' I thought you were pirates," said Davis, 
" and if I were the Captain I'd blow up the 
ship sooner than you should go free." 

" And so would 1 1" added Mortcomb. 

"P'raps that's what we shall do," cried 
one. 

" We are pirates," shouted another, " and 
a sight better than you are." 

" Three cheers for Moljmeaux ! " proposed 
a third, which was enthusiastically responded 
to by the whole of them, the flag being taken 
up and waved wildly above their heads. 

And still as I gazed I looked in vain for 
the Captain. Had his fingers relaxed their 
slippery hold, and had he fallen into the sea ? 
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"Is the girl all right?'' cried the spokes* 
man, " for, whether she is or she isn't, we must 
see the Captain and go. Lads," he continued, 
turning to his friends, " I see what's up." 

(I felt a cold perspiration start upon my 
forehead, and putting down the glass I took 
up the pistol.) 

— "They want to keep us here until a 
ship's in sight, and then they'll betray us." 

"The Captain! where's the Captain!" 
vociferated the band, drawing closer . and 
closer, and again one of the drunken mis- 
creants fired his pistol. The ball whizzed 
over the heads of our party at the port-side 
and smashed a looking-glass at the other end 
of the saloon into a thousand splinters. 

It was now life or death. A few moments 
more and the die would be cast. We had 
kept them parleying for nearly ten minutes, 
and, drunk and excited as they were, their 
patience and temper broke all bounds. 

One of them hurled the flag at Travers, 
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and it struck him over the head. I could see 
his finger twitch about the trigger but still — 
thank God ! — ^he refirained from firing. 

Oh! if you had seen the drunken crew I 
The sun was now pouring down its lustre, 
and one by one they stripped off their shirts 
and stood, tattooed after the manner of alt 
Lascar sailors, only in their trousers. Some 
stuck their knives into the side of the ship, 
and others threw them into the air and caught 
them again like Chinese jugglers. 

And still as I gazed I looked in vain for 
the Captain. Had his grasp relaxed its hold 
and were the sharks which lay so green and 
still an arm's depth below the waters feasting 
1 could not pursue the constantly-recur- 
ring Thought, but walked rapidly up and 
down the apartment. Sometimes I grew 
quite confused and " lost myself," — ^the whole 
series of adventures was so strange, so start- 
ling, so seemingly unreal! The very word 
Pirate had, with me, always been so exclu- 
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sively connected with romance and fiction, 
that frequently, for several moments, the 
events of the day seemed dreams, and all 
the actors in them mere shadows. 

"Now, lads, are you ready?" asked the 
spokesman. 

" Aye, aye, ready," answered several of the 
group. 

" Stop ! " said Travers as the men elevated 
their pistols and raised their knives. "An 
opportunity is offered of your leaving the 
ship with your leader. If you begin to fight, 
understand we'll give no quarter, but will 
fight to the death ! " 

" Aye, aye," was the answer of the men, 
" we'll fight to the death." 

"In then, friends!" cried Travers; and 
our party was in the saloon, and the doors 
were closed, in an instant. 

Like a wave the mutineers broke against 
them; but we managed to keep them fast. 
They were good teak doors and thoroughly 
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pistol-proof. Had the fastenings been as 
strong, we could have held our own against 
almost any odds, for as the open hatchway 
was immediately in front of the little central 
window, it was impossible for our assailants 
to cKmb in there. They fired at the glass 
however, shattered it, and broke the wadding 
on which the ribs of the blind were hung. 

And now as from the side I timidly gazed, 
— ^the eyes of my companions all turned with 
agonized anxiety towards me — I perceived 
the Captain's head rise cautiously above the 
deck of the fo'castle and look around. I 
could scarcely refrain from laughmg hysteri- 
cally when I saw his perilous journey was, so 
far, accomphshed: my companions gathered 
the Fact from my face and — ^before I could 
tell them what I had seen— an earnest 
"Thank God!" escaped from several lips. 
Travers put on high spirits at once, and to 
my surprise opened the saloon door behind 
which he was stationed. On the door being 
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thrown open, the mutineers, as if dreading a 
sally, retired and, as I suppose this was 
precisely what Travers had contemplated, he 
once more dared them to " come on." 

" Give us the first oflScer and our boat, and 
we'll go," cried the spokesman, momentarily 
frightened, while the rest dropped their 
levelled pistols to Usten to the colloquy. 

And now as I looked I saw the naked feet 
of the Captain thrown over the chain run- 
ning, in the place of bulwarks, round the fore 
part of the vessel, and a moment after the 
brave old man was standing upon the deck. 
He was evidently puzzled what to do. The 
guard over Cowie was not what he had 
expected, and I saw him look about for a 
weapon. As I gazed the mutineers again 
became uproarious. 

" We'll wait no longer ! " at length cried 
the leader. "Come mates let us go and 
settle the second officer and see if that will 
call out the Captain." 
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" Aye ! aye ! " cried the fellows, and turned 
towards the fo'castle. Had the Captain been 
a few feet more for'ard they must have seen 
him and all would have been lost. 

" Let them go, but get ready to follow," I 
whispered between my teeth. 

For now as I looked I saw the Capteiin 
had found a weapon. He held in his hand 
an iron belaying-pin, and was moving on tip- 
toe towards the guard. As he moved the 
maters ear seemed to catch a sound, for I 
saw his head turn a little. Their eyes met 
and the oflScer's face turned deadly white. 
The guard, seeing the men rushing down the 
deck, rose as if purposing to move towards 
them. That instant the strong arm of the 
Captain aimed a blow with the iron pin and 
the fellow dropped upon the deck hke a log. 
I waited just long enough to see the "Captain 
begin to unbind Cowie, and then, with one 
wild high cry, I rushed from the cabin and 
took aim at the ringleader of the mutineers 
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as he was planting his foot on the first rung 
of the fo'castle ladder. The ball flew harm- 
lessly by him, but it brought the party to a 
dead stop. Back they rushed, murder gleam- 
ing in every eye, pell-mell upon us ; but just 
as they were within easy pistol-range and had 
raised their weapons to fire, a cry of " Hur- 
rah ! " burst from our little band, and a 
moment after the Captain and the mate had 
broken through the horde, and, with a few 
exultant bounds, were standing panting by 
our side. 



CHAPTER V. 

The ejffect upon the mutineers was electrical. 
They fell back in confusion, and, lowering 
their pistols and knives, stared moodily at 
each other. The unlooked-for accession to 
our ranks — and their realization of the full 
measure of their own discomfiture — ^sobered 
the majority of them, and, before the Captain 
could speak, the ringleader had begun to 
slink away. Seeing that our victory was now 
complete, I grasped Cowie (poor fellow ! the 
tears ran down his cheeks — cheeks that had 
never even blanched when death seemed 
hovering over him !) and went in to look at 
my patients. 

As I tightened the temporary bandages 
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about their wounds or bathed their foreheads 
I could hear what went on outside. The 
first thing the Captain did was to order the 
men to bring him their arms. This they at 
first refused to do, and repeated their demand 
—or, rather, it was now a request — to be 
allowed to leave the ship. I noticed that 
they no longer asked for the release of the 
first officer. 

" You'll never leave the ship till you leave 
it to go to gaol," said the Captain, " and the 
first man who refuses, when I call him by 
name, to deliver up his pistol, knife, powder, 
and bullets, I'U shoot through the head. 
You scoundrels," he continued, " you thought 
when you had emptied the magazine you 
had rendered us powerless. My boys, I've 
had to deal with such as you before, and 
I always keep enough powder in my own 

chest to blow the ship to if necessary. 

You thought you had tied me down, too, 
did you ? Why, you set of mutinous fools," 
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and the skipper chuckled again, " I gnawed 
the rope through in less than half an hour, 
and then released aU the rest." 

I would have given a little to have seen 
the number of bumps upon the Captain's 
forehead as he made this triumphant speech. 
Travers told me afterwards the whole brow 
was like a raised map of a series of mountain- 
ranges. 

" Now/' concluded the victor, " deliver up 
your arms at once." 

The raging lions had become lambs. One 
at a time, followed by the second officer, they 
brought their arms and ammunition and laid 
them upon the end of the saloon-table. 

" Now," said the Captain as each man left 
the saloon again, " go and stand over there 
against the port-bulwarks." 

Being still unable, until I had assistance, 
to do anything more for the wounded (the 
first officer had fallen into a swoon from the 
agony of his wound), I joined my friends. 
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The mutineers were drawn up in a line against 
the side of the ship. 

" Cowie, give me a rope," said the Cap- 
tain. 

A large coil of rope having been brought, 
the skipper, backed by the whole of us, tied 
it from one stanchion to another before the 
men, continuing the process several times. 
There was the slightest attempt at resistance 
on the part of the insurgents — and the one 
who had acted as spokesman struck me on 
the chest — ^but even this attempt soon sub- 
sided, and they became as submissive as 
sheep. The ropes having been well secured 
in front of them, each prisoner had his hands 
lashed behind him, and he was then tied by a 
cord, which was first passed round each thigh, 
to the ropes in front. This, with some one of 
us to watch their movements, was considered 
sufficient security against any re-action or 
attempt to escape by the boats, until the 
ladies and the wounded could be looked after. 
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Accompanied by the Captain, who was now 
in as good spirits as ever (he had put on his 
boots humming something or other about 
" Lovely Nan"), I immediately went to Mrs. 
Stebbings's cabin to look after the women. 
I found Mrs. Stebbings herself sUghtly, but 
only slightly, wounded in the temple, where 
she had been struck with the butt-end of a 
small pistol in trying to rush out of her cabin 
to help her sons whose struggles she heard 
through the partition; but, although but 
little hurt, she was half delirious about the 
death of her boys. 1 learnt now that two of 
them had broken from the men who came to 
bind them, but had been followed out of the 
saloon and ultimately despatched as they 
gained the fo'castle to aid the second officer's 
party. Miss Emily Paley, jfrom the effects 
of fear upon her fragile constitution, was 
lying insensible, her head resting on her 
sister's lap. Marie was apparently calm, 
but a sUght red spot which burned upon 
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her cheek told me that she only bore up 
because her sister had broken down. Young 
Stebbings presently came into the cabin to 
see his mother. He and the Captain assisted 
me to bear Miss Emily upon the deck, where 
we laid her upon a seat that she might enjoy 
the breeze. Marie took her place beside her, 
and bathed her hands and forehead. In a 
very few minutes she opened her eyes, when 
seeing none but friends, a beautiful smile 
overspread her face, and, throwing her arms 
about her sister's neck, she sobbed out her 
thanks to the Father of All for our merciful 
dehverance. 

I was pleased at this outburst of emotion, 
and we left the deck. With the exception of 
the second oflScer — who at once went to the 
wheel — and the Captain — who proceeded to 
take his reckoning (it was now close upon 
noon)^ — ^we all devoted ourselves to the care 
of the wounded and the burial of the dead. 
Poor Stebbings was put to watch the men 
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outside. The moment he had left the cabin 
we carried the bodies into the ladies' boudoir 
and they were cast through the dead-Ught 
openings into the deep. It was horrible to 
see the sharks spring upon the corpses before 
they scarcely touched the water ! 

Having thus buried our dead — ^may their 
souls rest in peace though no service was 
performed over their bodies ! — we proceeded 
to fit up the boudoir as a hospital. Beds were 
procured from the cabins and placed upon the 
floor and along the seat which ran round the 
back of the apartment. The wounded — ^less 
now by those four mutineers who had breathed 
their last soon after being brought in— were 
then carried into the hospital, carefully 
stripped, and placed upon the beds.* I then 

* This part of the doctor's MS., was in some confusion. 
I wrote to know if the foni^ wounded who died were all 
mutineers. His answer was as follows: "Yes; which, 
although it seemed to me at the time to be remarkable, is 
not strange when you consider they were all drunk. Their 
wounds (except in one case) were no worse than those of 
the others. Their blood, however, was heated, and engen- 
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had my medicine-chest brought from my own 
cabin, set Travers to tear up some linen into 
bandages, and, with the assistance of Davis 
and Mortcomb, was soon busy extracting 
bullets and dressing wounds. I was grati&ed 
to find there was no probability of the list of 
the dead being further increased. 

The first officer soon recovered his con- 
sciousness. Finding himself in bed, and 
seeing me standing over him with a lano^» 
he gave a cold, forced smile and asked if his 
case was bad. 

I told him it was not. 

" Good,"' he observed, " while there's life 
there's hope. Once set me on my legs. 
Doctor, and — " he paused a moment. 

"WeUr 

" I'll repent and lead a new life." 

The mockery of hia^tone as he said this 

dered immediate inflammation. Then, again, €owie'» 
party happened to he the only Englishmen of the crew; 
and I have always f oimd the English nature exceptumably 
."—En. 
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can only be imagined. There was sometWng 
sardonic, too, in his look. 

*' Do you know, Doctor," he continued, as 
I was strapping up his wounds, " if I had 
kept the control of this craft, I should have 
made your fortune ? You smite incredulously, 
but I should. The curse of piracy in these 
days is the lack of surgeons. If we have a 
compact little band of well practised men 
who know their business and pursue it from a 
high-art point of view — ^I mean men who 
will follow their chief all the way to England 
in the hope of manning a ship and of ulti- 
mately mastering her-and if in an engage- 
ment one or two get wounded, where are we ? 
It won't bear thinking about. The last vessel 
we took was just in this spot. But we lost 
seven or eight meh in the conflict ; or rather 
they were wounded, and, from the want of a 
surgeon, positively rotted away. — ^What was 
the consequence ? Why, when I had bribed 
off^ the owners* crew I had to take seven 
other men into my crew in London, and these 
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seven men have lost me the *Fingal/ and 
given me this unpleasant scratch in the side. 
That scratch, Doctor, you must heal. We 
comprehend each other. The sympathy 
between first class minds ^you under- 
stand, for the subject Ues within your in- 
teresting range of study. . We're not, the 
Eates be praised, like those we see around 
us! You are aware how carefully I had 
you watched through the port and from the 
bath-room, last night, for fear you might 
get furious if they came to bind you like 
the rest, and should have to be quieted 
by a blow, which might or might not — 
for you never can tell in such cases — ^have 
proved serious. Doctor, I do believe you are 
a gratefcd man. At all events heal me, and 
heal me rapidly, and I'll make it worth your 
while. I am rich — richer than you would 
imagine, or beheve if I told you. Within a 
few days' run from this spot I have treasure 
enough to raise you above the Poor Apothe- 
cary for life.*' 
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I made no reply to this strange speech. 
Although it seemed to me wild and ridicu- 
lous, my horror of a man who, with the blood 
of so many upon his hands, could talk with 
such vanity and coolness was too great for 
expression. My indignation made me sUghtly 
nervous as I probed his wound. He saw this, 
and resumed : — 

" Don't mind me. Doctor ; I feel pain very 
acutely — all refined minds do — ^but I am yet 
sufficient of a Stoic to prevent so much as 
the slightest twitch mounting to my face. I 
have seen a good many folks die in my time, 
but it remains for me to show how a man may 
look straight into the eyes of Death without 
fiiinching. Not that I intend to die at present, 
mind you ; you and I are too good friends to 
care to part.'" 

The wounded were soon looked to, the 
more revolting traces of the fight were re- 
moved from the saloon, and at two o'clock we 
all sat down to a hasty meal which the second 
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officer had prepared. Over the table we con- 
sidered our position. We were now quite 
becahnedy and^ as there was no one to attend 
to the wheel, it had been made fadt with 
ropes. The mutineers were removed forward 
and hatched down between decks. At present 
there was no particular difficulty to be sur- 
mounted, but the moment a wind sprung up 
we should be so short handed as to lie quite 
at its mercy. Our chance of speaking a ship 
was decidedly a good one; still it was onljf 
a chance. It was not likely, either, that, in 
Tropical latitudes, we should meet with 
severe weather, yet such a contingency was 
not to be entirely overlooked. The desire of 
the Captain was, of course, to run into the 
nearest port, deUver up the prisoners and the 
wounded, and engage fresh men in their 
places. Unless we sighted a ship, however, 
this would be impossible, as the navigation of 
the vessel was, with our present "hands,** 
quite out of the question. 
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Our position was by no means a comfort- 
able one, bat the consdotLsness that the 
mutiny was suppressed and the movers of it 
in our power, kept our spirits lighter than 
might be imagined ; and even the ladies— 
with the exception of Mrs. Stebbings — con- 
sented to take wine with the Captain to his 
characteristic toast of " Victory over the 
Varmints." Poor young Stebbings did not 
appear at table but joined us after luncheon, 
and (let it be spoken to hk honour, let it be 
accepted as a proof of his manliness) from 
that hour to the last time I saw him he never 
alluded to his murdered brothera. 

The zealous second officer had a substantial 
tea ready by eight o'clock in the evening. 
Our spirits, however, were very depressed, 
and no one cared to pirtake of the meal. 
Every now and then a low moan came from 
Mrs. Stebbings' cabin, and Travers leaned his 
head on hia hands and hid his eyes as he 
thought of our two bi;ave absent friends. The 
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ladies took, or made a pretence of taking, , 
their tea in Mrs. Stebbings's cabin, and it was 
agreed that — ^for companionship — ^they should 
have joint occupancy of the apartment for the 
night. 

Our arrangements were simple. We di- 
vided ourselves into two watches, the Captain 
and myself taking one, and Cowie and 
Travers the other. Davis and Mortcomb 
were appointed to sleep in the boudoir, to be 
within call of the wounded and to assist 
them when necessary, or to fetch me. Steb- 
bings was naturally left out of our arrange- 
ments as — apart from his calamity— his. 
mother felt happier in knowing he was in 
the next cabin. Lights were kept burning 
in the saloon all night, partly in order to 
dissipate the fear of the ladies and partly, 
that I might see to the wounded. To. im-. 
prove our chances of being seen by any ship 
in the locality, we had a lantern hung over 
each side of the vessel, and another carried 
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up to the top of the mainmast. About every 
ten minutes, too, during the night, we fired 
a musket or pistol, the two ordinary cannons 
we had being both out of order. 

How lovely was that night ! In the clear 
moonUght the deck of the ship seemed as 
though it was drifted over with snow, and 
the sails looked as white as the shrouds of 
the dead. The aur was so still that, when- 
ever we fired a gun we could watch the 
smoke moving, ghost-like, over the waters 
unta it vanished, a mere eerie wisp, in the 
far distance. A perfect shoal of sharks hovered 
in our wake, having been enticed about us 
by the bodies we had committed to the deep. 
They lay just below the bright blue waters — 
cruel and deadly as that plot which had lain 
concealed beneath the happiness and gaiety 
of our gallant Uttle vessel ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Captain and I, as I have said, took the 
first watch, but both Travers and the second 
officer " turned in " on deck. Travers was a 
long time, I saw, before he got to sleep, but 
Cowie was snoring, as though nothing had 
happened, in less than five minutes. 

''Brave fellow that,'' said the Captain, 
rubbing off a spot of rust from the barrel 
of his pistol with the comer of his coat*tail 
and pointing to Cowie, "but for him we 
should all have been murdered.'' 

"Tell me all you know. Captain, of the 
plot, for, as yet, some of it is a mystery to 
me." 

" The origin is to mCy but from a remark 
I recollect the mate making when we spoke 
the 'Susan'" (I remembered his affected 
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anxiety about the letters which, I now saw, 
was to farther throw us off our guard), — 
'^ the villain must hav« had it arranged some 
time." 

"Yes, I know that, for he tells me he 
and the crew are, with a few exceptions, 
pirates by profession, and that they came 
from Frio to England for the purpose of 
getting a ship. He tells me, too, that the 
place of their resort is not far from here, and 
that they have fixed upon it in order to' seize 
the Australian gold-ships on their return to 
England." 

" Phwew ! " whistled the Captam, " that's 
worth knowing. I've no doubt it's on the 
African coast — in fact it couldn't be any- 
where else— and we must be careful not to 
drop into the tiger's den. I'll make him 
tell me where he lives the moment you have 
healed his wound." 

" That won't be long," I said, " and now tell 
me all you know about last night's business." 
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" This was it/' he replied, sitting down on 
the tafi&ail : '' I was asleep when I thought 
I heard the second officer — who, you know, 
has the next cabin — call out 'Who's there?' 
Thinking it was the first officer who had 
come down from the poop, and not knowing 
what had caused him to leave the deck — 
whether a wind was coming on and he 
wished to put on a thicker coat, or whether 
anything was in sight and he wanted his 
glass — ^I was up on my chest (you know I 
sleep on my chest) and about to spring off, 
when two men seemed, as it were, to grow 
out of the darkness of the cabin, and one of 
them had his hand on my throat in an in- 
stant and shpped a gag into my mouth, while 
the other put his knee on my breast. I 
could only struggle for a moment. They had 
several ropes made into slip-knots and my 
hands were secured in less time than — than, 
damn it, you could say Jack Robinson ! They 
had scarcely begun to secure me to the chest 
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by running a rope from under my arm-pits 
and from round my legs down each side of 
the box to the handles, when there was a 
fearful struggling in the mate's cabin, and the 
next minute a scuffling along the saloon. I 
heard the doors thrown back violently, and 
then a popping of pistols. This called them 
away, or otherwise they would no doubt 
have settled me off-hand. I lay — I can't 
tell you a lie — ^in awful fear; — I expected 
every instant some one would come back and 
make an end of me. At intervals I heard a 
sigh or groan down the saloon — ^from Mrs. 
Stebbings as I then thought and now know 
— but the firing of pistols didn't last long." 

" Indeed," I observed, for I had begun to 
wonder, remembering my dream, how it was 
that the noise, if continued, had not awakened 
me. 

" When it ceased I took soundings of my 
position, but my terror so confused me that I 
couldn't collect my thoughts. They made 
one into the other, as I've seen the blue and 
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green water where there's bits o* shoal. All 
I could clearly make out was that I was 
captive and that there was a mutiny on board. 
When I got to that point I grew furious, and 
as the fellows had left when the scuffling com- 
menced without tying me to the box, I twisted 
and writhed until, bound as I was, I rolled ofP. 
It was a hard blow here, Doctor," he observed 
with a smile, rubbing the back of his head, 
"but, blgss you, a bump more or less is 
nothing on my old sconce. In felling I 
loosened the gag — ^which was only secured 
with sail-cord — ^and that gave me my teeth. 
Doctor, I served before the mast. Doctor, we 
went long voyages — ^ten or twelve months at 
a stretch — and patronised much junk. Doctor, 
when I was a lad salt beef waa salt beef- 
that is to say it wasn't salt beef at all, but 
salt horse. Doctor, I thank God that salt 
beef was salt horse, for on that salt horse I 
learnt to use my teeth, and if I hadn't known 
how to use my teeth we shouldn't a' been 
here talking in the moonhght." 
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He ceased speaking a moment, to fire his 
pistol. Having fired, and reloaded from a 
pouch he carried at his side, h^ continued : 

"I no sooner found my mouth than my 
first notion was to screanu Then I thought 
how womanly it was to scream ; and, thinking 
it womanly, I somehow thought it was not 
manly. I am thankful these Botions-which 
p'raps you think queer, as I dessay they, 
are— came into my head. What, said I to 
myself, is manly ? — ^what had I better do ? 
Oh ! it imH manly something within me 
seemed to answer for a lot of sailors to break 
out against tlieir captain who never did 'em 
any harm ; and this took me back to the days 
when I was afore the mast, and somehow or 
other I never have recollected those hard times 
without thinking of that hard beef. I no 
sooner tl)ought of the beef than, as a matter 
of course, I thought of my teeth. I no 
sooner thought of my teeth than I thought 
of the rope. I had my teeth in it in 
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a twinkling. Doctor, I tried to think it 
was that beef — ^Doctor, I did think it was 
that beef. In ten minutes I had nearly 
gnawed it through ! It was hard, ahnost as 
hard as the beef, and I had to bend my head 
so far over my chest that my chin pressed 
upon it, and I could not gnaw long without 
leaving off to take breath. In fact I never 
could have got at the rope at all if, when I 
rolled off the chest, I had not somehow 
loosened it a little, so that one coil of it hung 
slack, and it was on this I gnawed." 

" No one came back to guard you ?" 

*'No one. They had, as we now know, 
their work for'ard and wanted all the hands 
they could get." 

" But they left some one to watch me from 
the bath-room." 

'* For a time only, for I heard him steal 
down the saloon at last, and move away." 

(And while I was peering for that 
light through the crevice, I might have 
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been up and rescued all those who were 
bound !) 

" Shortly afterwards I heard the mate come 
and fetch you, but you had scarcely left the 
saloon when I found my teeth meetmg. The 
threads of the beef, I mean of the rope, were 
giving way, and, in a few moments more, I 
had broken the cords about my hands. My 
hands once free, I released myself in a very 
few minutes, although each of those minutes 
seemed to me an hour." 

" Finding yourself free what was your next 
step ? " 

'' I opened my chest and got a dark lantern 
and a revolver." 

"And then?" 

"Put the lantern round my waist, un- 
clasped my pocket-knife — ^for, I can tell you 
the villains liad had quite enough to do to 
bind me when the scuffling conunenced 
outside — and went into every cabin and re- 
leased the prisoners. You should have seen 
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Travers 1 Turning up his shirt-cuffs over hia 
bruised wrists he wanted to fight the mu- 
tineers on his own account, and could scarcely 
be restrained from rushing for'ard until I had 
seen to the ladies. Ah 1 Doctor, it was well 
I had released myself. Already I learned 
that the varmint who lies down there" — 
pointing his finger over the boudoir — " had 
threatened those two poor girls with worse 
than death, and one of 'em lay white and 
cold as a stone on the floor of the cabin, while 

the other was holding her convulsively round 
the neck and making low cries like a bleating 
lamb. As time passed and I found nothing 
could for the present be done to restwe either 
them or Mrs. Stebbings, we all got together 
such weapons as we could, and went to my 
cabin again for the powder-flask I always 
keep in my chest. I felt sure the villains had 
broken into the magazine, and I was thankful 
I had a supply of ammunition at hand. We 
had scarcely all loaded, intending to come 
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forward at once and fight as long as we had a 
drop of blood to spill on the deck, when we 
saw the wounded being brought along. 
Then the thought of a surprise struck me. 
/Let each single out a man/ I said, ^and 
leave me the first officer. When I give the 
word, fire ; but, for God's sake, mind our own 
friends if they happen to be with the rest.' 
At that time we didn't even know where 
the steward was, for, as I didn't see of hear 
him in his bunk when I went to unbind 
Travers, I made up my mind he had managed 
to escape from the place and was with the 
second mate's party." 

"Poor fellow," I said, "it was an awfiil 
shock when feeUng for Travers's glass I put 
my hand on his face ! " 

' " What happened after you came up," con- 
tinued the captain, " you know as well as I 
do. Thank God we're victorious, and if those 
fellows don't swing my name's not Thomas 
Graves ! " 
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So had we talked out our watch, and Tra- 
vers and the second officer were roused to 
take our place. Travers was muttering the 
Homeridian hymn to Dionysus in his sleep, 
but Cowie was enjoying what the Captain de- 
scribed as ^^ as soUd a block of slumber as a 
fellow ever rested upon after a hard day's work." 

Before the second watch commenced, we 

thought it as well to have a look at the wound* 

« 

ed, and then all to go for'ard and see to 
the prisoners. We found the first mate 
asleep, with as placid a smile upon his fea* 
tures as if he had been a 'village pastor 
dreaming of his flock. 

'' I'll make him laugh the other side of his 
mouth," said the Captain, " when we make 
a port." 

" The rascal's been talking like a martjrr/' 
said Davis. 

"Yes, like a martjrr, and offering bribes 
like a king, if we'll only help him to escape/* 
added Mortcomb. 



fe 
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On going forward and descending to the 
Hween-decks, we found our prisoners more 
sullen than disheartened. All we could get 
from them were curses and complaints be- 
cause we had not — as they chose to put it — 
respected their flag of truce. 

" Why you villains," said the Captain, 
"if I have any nonsense I'll hang you aU 
over the stem of the ship and let the sharks 
devour you a limb at a time I " 

Finding that one of them had been tamper- 
ing with his fetters, we thought it well to 
msike an example of him. It was the Lascar 
who had created the disturbance about the 
lights, and who. had been the first officer's 
right-hand-man in the whole of the business. 
He it was who had murdered the poor old 
Colonel before my eyes. 

Getting a couple of good hold-fasts and a 
chain, we secured him to the beam running 
round the side of the ship, so that he was re- 
moved from his companions — who lay hud- 
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died together on the deck — and then, giving 
them a drink of water each, we returned to 
the poop. 

Under all the circumstances I slept pretty 
well. When I was called, breakfast was 
ready in the saloon, and I ate as hearty a 
meal as ever I made in my life. 

" It is pretty clear, I suppose, Captain, that 
we can't be long in these latitudes without 
seeing a ship ? " 

** I should tUnh not ; I never was before." 

" The wounded vrill be able to get about 
in a day or two, although, of course, it will be 
some time before they will be of any service 
for hard labour. The mate, however, will be 
as strong as ever in two or three days." 

" Oh ! don't let him go about free," said 
EmUy Paley— for the girls had bravely come 
to breakfast. 

" If we don't fall in vidth a ship before his 
recovery," said the Captain, " I'll put him to 
work; but you may depend upon it, my- 
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dears/* smiling at the young ladies, **we 
shall keep our eye upon him." 

"I'll take him under my charge/* said 
Cowie ; " I am not la revengeful man, but I 
should dearly like to punish him for the blow 
he gave me on my cheek when I was bound 
to the mast/* 

After breakfast I visited Mrs. Stebbings 
and found her a good deal better. She waa 
reading her Bible and striving to drink her 
cup of sorrow with resignation. I foimd my 
patients in the hospital all greatly improved 
by a Kttle rest. Molyneaux was sitting up, 
when I went in, arranging his neck-cloth by 
the aid of, the looking-glass panels of the 
boudoir. 

** Doctor," he said, **I don't think you 
treat us poor fellows right. You go watching 
on deck and leave two coarse-natured colonial 
merchants to look after us. A sick man 
requires some one who can chat gaily and 
pleasantly with him — some one like yourself 
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— ^not men who have no souls above nut- 
megs/' 

" Nay, they have a soul above bribes/' I 
quietly replied. 

For a moment he was discomfited, but the 
next he said, with a pitying shake of the 
head, 

**Well — ^welll what can a man expect 
when he makes two chandlers, coffee-roasters, 
or sugar-bakers confidants in such a matter ! 
Did you ever hear of such a piece of utter 
treachery ? I say to two men, ' Now I place 
myself entirely in your hands ; release me 
and the ship can't suffer, and I give you my 
honour as a gentleman I will remit you five 
thousand pounds to Melbourne,' upon which 
they take advantage of my confidence 
and publish everything I have told them? 
Faugh ! I'm disgusted Doctor. It is traitor- 
ous and unmanly." 

"You, as first officer of this vessel," I 
observed, " have been so manly and so faith- 
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ful, that you certainly have a right to be 
heard upon such a question/* 

" Ah ! banter me as you will ; I am a 
poor wounded patient, and it is generous to 
wound me again.'' 

"It strikes me/' I said, losing temper, " it 
would be generous — ^for it would do you good 
— to tie you up, give you a hundred lashes, 
and keep you swabbing decks or reefing top- 

ft 

sails for the rest of your unnatural life." 

" Do you know to whom you are talk- 
ing ? " he enquired with a curl of the lip. 

" To a cold-blooded murderer who ought 
to be hung without delay." 
1 "Indeed!" . 

" And if I had my will I'd do it.'* ; 

'^I thank heaven, then, Doctor," he ob- 
served with most tantalizing good humour, 
"you haven't your will. But, \ again, ask 
you, do you know the man whose wound 
you, by the blessing of Providence, will have 
the honour of healing ? " 

F 
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I gave him the curtest of negatives. 

" Come here and I'll tell you." 

I ^ don't know why I leaned down; cer- 
tainly I never expected to hear what I did. 
Although I didn't believe what he told me, it 
was said with such a quiet confidence that, for 
the moment, I was startled. 

" Well then. Doctor, I am a lord and the 
presumptive heir to an earldom." 

I was startled, I say, for a moment, but I 
soon recovered myself and said with a smile, 

"I regret then that a member of the House 
to which you belong — with the name of 
which by the way you have not supplied me 
— ^will have to be hanged for mutiny and 
murder." 

" Look, Doctor," he called to me as I Was 
leaving, " I don't ask you to do anything un- 
fair, or to try to do anything unreasonably • 
all I want is that you should induce the Cap-? 
tain to put me off in a boat and let me go 
about my business. Let him do this and— 
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however empty and theatrical my pledges may 
seem — I give you my hand you shall both 
be made independent for the rest of your 
lives/' 

" I should be very unhappy for the rest of 
my life if I didn't know the world was rid of 
such an accompKshed rascal," I answered, 
and, imable to conceal my disgust, I turned 
away. 

'*As a wounded man, and not as a 
prisoner," he cried out, " I call upon you, as 
a doctor, not to betray the sick-bed secret I 
have given you." 

"I shall tell the Captain,'* I answered, 
" although he is scarcely more likely to be 
imposed upon than I am." With that I left 
him. 

" So the fellow's a lord, is he, and wants 
to make us independent for life?" said the 
Captain, when I privately told him what I had 
heard. ^' By S. Neptime ! " (he always reduced 
the sea-god to a saint) *' when he gets well he 

p 2 
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shall have an answer to his proposal. You 
don't think his story true ?" 

" Upon my word I don't quite know — ^he's 
a Riddle to me." 

"True or false, he doesn't escape the gal- 
lows-^of that I'm resolved," and the old 
sailor clenched his fist, and looked as if he 
would by no means have objected just then 
to pull a rope. 

"Bah !" he presently said, "he's about as 
much a lord as he is a bishop." 

" There was a bishop a pirate, Captain," I 
observed, " and that favourite Byron of Jus 
even teUs us of a buccaneering Archbishop^ of 
York who carried the black flag for years." 

"Oh! poets will say anything. No one 
believes in them now-a-days. Between our-*' 
selves, Doctor, they're the greatest liars- I 
ever met." 




CHAPTER VII. 

All that day we looked in vain for a ship. 
The sun setUke a ball of fire, and night came 
on calm and beautiful, but not a speck 
appeared upon the horizon. The lightest 
breath of wind crept up with the moon, but 
it soon died away, and Peace seemed to rest 
upon the waters. We now increased the 
lights by setting one at the head of each of 
the two other masts and hanging a large 
lantern at the end of the jib. Another was 
placed over the stern. A musket, too, was 
still occasionally fired. The sea was so placid 
that we could only tell the ship moved at all 
by the reflections of our lights in the water. 
These swayed to and fro with the gentlest 
-motion, as though moving to the music of the 
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faint susumis which arose from the steady 
ripple against the side of the vessel. 

Mr. Stebbings was sufficiently well after 
tea to come on deck ; in fact as soon as I had 
seen to the wounded we were all glad enough 
to leave the saloon. Apart from the hospital 
being at one end, it was impossible to get rid 
of all the traces of the recent struggle, and 
these — ^the shattered windows and the tracks 
of blood upon the floor — dispirited us. 

Mrs. Stebbings, her son, and Emily and 
Marie Faley, strolled up and down the poop 
together. Travers, Davis, and Mortcomb sat 
at one end chatting, and the Captain and 
second officer were chiefly engaged looking 
through their glasses for a sail. Now and 
then Cowie went to the main-top, but up to 
nine o'clock nothing was in sight. 

It was but a few minutes after nine, how- 
ever, when Cowie, from the top, called to the 
Captain that he thought he could make out 
something on the starboard quarter. The Cap^ 
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tain looked in the direction indicated, and after 
sweeping the horizon once or twice with his 
glass, made our hearts leap by telling us there 
was a vessel in sight. I saw hope sparkle in 
Emily's eyes, and Mrs. Stebbings kissed her 
son on the cheek. Travers at once began to 
sing aloud the " Bay of Biscay," and Cowie 
— usually so quiet — joined in the chorus from 
his elevation. Davis slapped Mortcomb on the 
shoulder, and Mortcomb returned the salute. 

It was some time — fully an hour — ^before 
any unprofessional eye saw the ship. We 
made the best use we could of the glasses, 
and the second officer, who had joined us on 
the poop, tried to direct our attention to the 
object of our search. It was of no use, how- 
ever, — ^peer all we might we could only see 
the intense blue water mingling afar off with 
the intenser blue sky. At length Travers cried 
" Eureka I " and, lending me his glass, directed 
my gaze to a small dark grey patch which 
seemed to be right under the moon and was 
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no larger than " a man's hand." Once having 
caught the object — ^as all of us presently 
had — we didn't again lose it. Gradually it 
seemed to get nearer and larger, and at last 
the Captain called our attention to what 
seemed to me to be the smallest possible 
streak of cloud floating above it, and, pro- 
nouncing this to be smoke, assured us the 
vessel was a steamer. 

At six beUs the steamer — ^for steamer it 
certainly was — ^had approached sufficiently 
near to be distinctly made out by the naked 
eye. She was evidently a large vessel — ^the 
Captain said one of the West India mail- 
boat« — and was steaming on at the rate of 
eleven or twelve knots. She was now about 
ten miles distant, so that if she intended 
to aid us (we had frequently fired distress 
guns) she would be alongside in less than an 
hour. In about half an hour she signalled to 
know what was our distress, to which we 
returned answer that there was a mutiny on 
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board and that we required assistance. 
Again she signalled : she was a mail boat^ she 
told us in eflFect, and unless our plight was 
urgent she didn't wish to stop. The Cap- 
tain's answer may be readily guessed, and, 
without further signalling, the steamer came 
bearing down towards us.^ — It was a beauti- 
ful sight to see her moving across the. still 
waste of waters. Not a yard of canvas was 
set, but her taut ropes gleamed like silver in 
the moonlight. The long spark-spangled 
streamer of smoke hung lazily behind her, 
but, afar off, rose gently and at last settled 
itself upon a white ridge of cloud as (said 
Travers) "a slave might, cast himself upon 
the couch of an Eastern Queen." All above, 
,the blue of. heaven was perplexed with its 
myriads of stars, which hung low and pendu- 
lous like tiny lamps of crystal. The night 
was so light that there had been no difficulty 
from the beginning in making out each 
other's flags. This was fortunate, for we 

F 3 
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found that — as if to prevent the possibility 
of our signalling while the mutiny was in 
progress — the rioters had taken care, on 
breaking into the magazine, to throw our 
rockets and blue-Kghts overboard. 

It was cheering to watch the countenances 
of one's fellow-passengers as the ship came 
nearer and nearer. Hope again overspread 
them, and Travers grew glorious m his flow 
of spirits. I never saw Miss Paley look 
better. Marie, top, was quite vivacious and 
clapped her hands at the thoughts of the 
mutineers being removed from the ship and a 
few " good honest sailors," as she called them, 
taking their place. That we should get a 
reinforcement of hands we had no doubt, 
otherwise we should be taken in tow, " and 
what more," demanded Travers, "could we 
ask than to be drawn over the waters like 
mighty conquerors ? " 

It was while we were all attentively watch- 
ing the approach of the steamer — ^which we 
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now made out to be the " Demerara " — that, 
happening to turn round a moment, I thought 
I saw through the side-pane of the saloon 
skylight a shadow hurriedly pass. I re- 
membered this afterwards, but at the moment 
it didn't impress me ; if I considered it at all, 
and I don't think I did, I suppose I concluded 
it was the shade of one of the ladies' dressed 
thrown upon the pane as she bent over the 
taffrail — at all events I was soon again en- 
grossed in the ship. 

Very soon it lay alongside, its passengers 
grouped about the deck, and looking shadowy 
and spectral in the reflection cast from the red 
lights at the head of our masts. The Cap- 
tains were soon in conversation, and in five 
minutes our position was fully understood. 
The voyagers in the steamer now leant over 
the side of the vessel and shook us all warmly 
by the hand. The gentlemen regretted they 
had not been in the fight, and the ladies 
evidently looked upon us as heroes and several 
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were loud in their entreaties to the Captain to 
take us on board. 

He, however, seemed to be in great diflficulty 
about the matter. 

" I can't take you all," he said to Graves, 
" and to take any would be a disadvantage 
to you. Neither can I receive the "prisoners. 
Of course I feel there would be no danger to 
my ship and passengers, but still such men 
grow desperate, and I am afraid the Company 
wouldn't hold me justified in running the 
sUghtest chance of danger. The only way I 
see of assisting you is this : I'll give you four 
or five hands — ^if they will volunteer (of course 
I can't compel any man to leave the ship) — 
and, vdth the help of these, you'll be able to 
make St. Helena, where you can land your 
prisoners." 

"You are very good," said Captain 
Graves, " but do you think the men will 
come ? " 

This matter was soon settled. The crew 
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were summoned to the poop, and the Captain 
briefly explained our case to them. We 
wanted, he said, to make St. Helena and 
required the assistance of four or five hands. 
He himself was willing to help us if the men 
would volunteer. 

There were twenty volunteers in an instant. 
They seemed somewhat fascinated with the 
notion, and five of them having been told off 
by their captain, they soon transferred them- 
selves and their boxes to the deck of the 
"Fingal.*' We were next supplied with a 
stock of gunpowder, rockets, and blue-lights ; 
then we shook hands all round exchanging 
trifles as souvenirs of the strange and, to us, 
providential meeting; and at length the 
" Demerara " began to move slowly off. — ^We 
were at that time in Lat. 19** S., Long. 15° 
27' W. 

" God bless you, old fellow 1 " said Graves 
in his bluff honest manner a&'he bade his 
brother commander good-bye; "you won't 
want them, hands, depend on it." 
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" Tm sure I shan't," said the other smiUng^. 
" My name's Tozer. We may some day meet 
again." 

" If ever you're in London and call at No. 

— , Square, and ask for Thomas Graves, 

and I'm at home, I'll— I'll— why by G— I'll 
make you welcome, shipmate ! " responded 
our Captain, half-choking^ and ten nunutes 
afterwards the steamer was so far distant 
that we caught but the faintest echo of the 
cheers which the passengers and crew con- 
tinued to give us. 

While we should all have preferred to see 
our prisoners removed, we recognized the 
difficulties which stood in the way, and made 
ourselves thoroughly contented with the as- 
sistance we had received. Our five new com- 
panions were fine stalwart fellows, and the 
first thing we did after we had burnt a blue^ 
light at our stem as a farewell signal to the 
"Demerara" — ^now becoming less and less 
upon the waters — was to welcome them 
in a bottle or two of wine. Over this they 
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made themselves jolly, and then went to work 
in splendid style. With the mate and Cap- 
tain we now had seven men, and, as the 
whole of us male passengers could lend a 
hand at a rope, the sails were soon braced up, 
a man was placed at the wheel, and the ship 
put before the wind. Although there was 
but the slightest possible breath of air, it was 
pleasant to know we were moving — to feel 
(as who did not feel ?) that our dangers were 
all over, and that in the course of a week we 
should be at St. Helena. 

At present the only plan we had decided 
upon was to land the prisoners and the five 
men at the island (where the West India 
Mail Company had a small coaling station, 
and whence their sailors could be removed 
by the first steamer that called), and provide 
ourselves with as many hands from the sea- 
faring portion of the population as we re*- 
quired. Arrived at St. Helena it would be 
for the Captain and ourselves to determine 
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whether we should continue the passage or 
return at once to England. Up to this time 
we had scarcely accomplished a third of the 
journey, so that there would be nothing un- 
reasonable in turning back. At all events if 
any difficulty arose at St. Helena touching 
the reception of the prisoners — ^and this the 
Captain seemed to fear — we resolved that a 
return to England was the safest and best 
course we could take. 

We all stayed on deck fully an hour, I 
should think, making ourselves as inerry as 
we could under the circumstances with the 
sailors, and watching the steamer out of 
sight. We saw her, a mere dark point ou 
the horizon, and marked her "farewells- 
rocket, when at length she dipped below the 
line of vision, fall with an all but solemn 
splendour through the slumberous air. Steb- 
bings had thrown a shawl round Emily Paley, 
and Travers — who grew quite gallant after 
a glass or two of port — ^had fetched a cloak 
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and drawn it round Marid, as Claude Mel- 
riqtte in the play protects Pauline. I de- 
voted myself to Mrs. Stebbings who, let me 
say, bore her sorrow with the touching resig- 
nation of one w^ho knew the time must come 
when she and her Ipst ones would meet again. 

It was near twelve o'clock (the ladies at 
once retired to their cabin and Stebbings 
bade us good night) when Cowie summoned 
us to grog. What a capital, big-handed, 
large-hearted, red-faced fellow Cowie was! 
If he boiled a kettle of water he boiled it 
well. The steam was still whiffing in short 
white spasms from the blackened spout — we 
could afford, at such a time, to dispense with 
the customary silver testimohial-um of the 
Captain — ^when he brought it from the galley 
into the saloon and placed it on a piece of 
paper upon the table. 

" What do you say to let me brew a glass 
of punch, as the water looks hot ? " asked 
Travers. 
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" We'll all join," said Davis. 

" All ; if you don't make it too strong," 
chimed in Mortoomb; and, as Travers as- 
silred us he would keep it as harmless as 
milk, join we all did, including the Captain, 
who had just come down from the poop after^ 
as he told us, dividing the volunteers into 
two watches and setting three on duty. The 
two others he brought into the saloon and 
gave them a spare cabin next to the cuddy. 
This was to be the quarters of the five--— of 
whom never more than three would be below 
at once — until we reached St. Helena. 

" And now," said Travers, after the men 
had bade us good night, "I'll brew the 
punch." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

The way Travers brewed punch was a study 
— a Fine Art. He had learned the mode at 
college—" about the only really useful thing," 
he used to say " I ever did learn, if you 
except the S. John's Sandwich, which, un- 
doubtedly, is great." His process was at 
once splendid and simple ; but still I should 
not pause to mention it here if it had not an 
important bearing on the narrative. 

First of all, then, Travers maintained that 
no punch was worth the drinking that was 
not hot punch. "I hear," he would con- 
temptuously remark, "of your cold punch, 
and your iced punch, but whatever sins I 
may have committed in my time — and they 
have been many and grave — I can conscien- 
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tiously say I was never a party to the brew- 
ing of such villanous compounds. Hot straw- 
berry-cream is in quite as good taste and 
keeping as cold rum-punch." 

It was a treat to watch him at the business 
— ^to mark the grave, careful way in which 
he peeled the lemons, through the thin 
parings of which the rich oil would exude in 
little globules that wafted the fragrance of an 
orangery through the saloon when the steaming 
water was poured upon them in the bowl. 
" Golden as Pactolus," he would say, " must 
be the water — ^hot as the molten streams of 
Erebus ! " He was delicate to a point over 
the sugar. Six or seven pieces of the size of 
dice were cast into the bowl, with the lemon 
rinds, for each glass. He held that larger 
pieces took too long to melt — ^that the fine 
aroma of the liquor passed off during the 
process. Let it be added here that so careful 
was Travers of the perfume of his punch that, 
as he cast in each separate liquor, he covered 
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the bowl with a large cloth which, coupled 
with certain mystical incantations he kept 
muttering all the while, gave the whole per- 
formance a highly imposing and magical air. 
These incantations I at first thought were in 
a foreign tongue to which I was a stranger — 
some dead dialect handed down from one 
supreme punch-brewer to another — but this 
particular evening as Travers was mumbling 
I discovered the secret, and was not a little 
tickled at my previous obtusen^ss. All the 
magical adjurations consisted of was a string 
of old astrologers' iiames, kerned deftly to- 
gether and pronounced with a glibness which 
made one's very eyes twinkle. 

" Regiomontanus - Havel - o - Purbachius- 
Agrippa-o-Campageo-i^^^.'^" said Travers, 
pouring in the brandy with one hand and the 
rum with the other, as though compounding a 
broth for Hecate. A goodly glassful! of shrub, a 
half-glass of sherry, and a single tea-spoonful 
of a subtle decoction of tea — " to tone down 
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the colours and round off the edges," as he 
put it — completed the brew. The cloth was 
next covered over the bowl for about a minute 
— ^the tumblers were warmed over the hot 
kettle — and then the immortal Uquor, throw- 
ing off steaming clouds of incense, was baled 
out. 

We all enjoyed the beverage and compli- 
mented Travers as — ^though by no means 
generally vain — ^he loved to be complimented 
on his skill in this particular direction. The 
Captain absolutely smacked his Ups at it, and 
gave it as his opinion that it was ^^ the sort of 
stuff to stick to the ribs." Cowie opined, 
in his quiet manner, that it was '' as stiff as 
a twelve-knot breeze," and Davis drank his 
glass without a word and immediately asked 
for another. Mortcomb (they were the most 
harmonious of partners) did precisely the 
same thing. 

It was one o'clock, I should think, before 
the bowl was out. Travers had been enter- 
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taining us with some old college stories, and 
Mortcomb had given us an account of a 
bushfire in Austraha in the centre of which 
he had been caught, and from which he had 
only escaped by the desperate resort of climb- 
ing up a tree, standing in a Uttle pool of 
water, from one of the branches of which 
hung a large and poisonous snake. Davis had 
once met with an adventure much of the 
same kind, and of course told it. Travers 
wanted to brew another bowl, but as I had to 
look to the wounded before retiring, I moved 
an amendment, and the original motion fell to 
the ground. 

As I rose to go to the boudoir I called 
Cowie's attention to the kettle, which I thought 
was scorching the piece of paper on which it 
was placed. " It's only the soot," the Cap- 
tain said, lifting the kettle as I went into the 
hospital. 

I found the mate sound asleep, but, from 
the ruffled state of his bandages, I concluded 
his slumbers had been disturbed. In fact, 
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his wound was bleeding afresh and I had to 
restrap it. As I untied the swathings about 
his hip he opened his eyes and thanked me. 

'* There's no danger I suppose, Doctor ? " 

" None whatever." 

" I dreamt I was djring — ^making a trip to 
that Lake Country of which Dante has told 
us ! " 

I had no answer for such a speech ; but, 
restrapping his wound as quickly ^& I could, 
left him to look at my other patients. As 
they were all asleep, I turned into the saloon. 

"This smell of burnt soot isn't the best 
thing for the Paleys," I said to myself, and 
turned back up the companion to have one of 
the skylights opened. 

The Captain, who was on the poop— -the 
punch party having broken up while I was in 
the boudoir— opened a skyUght, and, as. be 
did so, started at the strong smell of .burning 
which met him from below. 

" Good Heavens ! " he exclaimed, turning 
deadly white, " that isn't the soot of the kettte 
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— ^you must have dropped a spark in the 
hospital/' 

"Nay, I smelt it, you remember, before 
I went in, though not so strongly/' 

"Let's go below and see," said the Cap- 
tain ; " the lighted soot may have fallen from 
the kettle as Cowie brought it, or the piece of 
paper on which it was set may be smouldering 
somewhere." 

As the second officer had gone to bed, we 
went to the fore companion, near which his 
cabin was situated, intending to call him. 

We met him at the head of the stairs 
with visible terror on his face. 

" There's something on fire," he whispered 
to the Captain, *' for there's smoke coming 
through the saloon floor." • 

"As soon as we see what it is," I said, 
trembling Uke a reed, " I'll get the passengers 
up as quietly as possible from the saloon." 

" If the vessel is on fire," said the Captain 

G 
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with awful calmness^ " we are beyond hope. 
Our cargo, Doctor, is oil ! " 

I remembered the barrels being stowed 
away while we were at Gravesend, and gave a 
cry of despair. 

" Lord have mercy upon us ! '* Cowie mur- 
mured as we entered the saloon ; but a dark 
volume of smoke met us, a3 if in mockery^ 
and we were driven before the rolling masses 
out on to the quarter-deck. 

If, as we retreated, I did not hear a low 
chuckUng laugh — the laugh as of some lost 
spirit temporarily triumphant — come from the 
farther end of the saloon, my senses must have 
been overthrown by the succession of calami- 
ties which had lately fallen upon me. 




CHAPTER IX. 

The ship was on fire ! A piflar of flame shot 
into the air directly for'ard as we stood for 
a moment to get our breath on the quarter- 
deck. TheTed smoke followed, surging, like 
sun-tinctured foam, over the side of the ship. 
One of us fought his way up the saloon and 
roused the inmates. He bore Miss Emily 
Paley, who had become insensible in her 
sleep with the smoke, across his shoulder into 
the open air. In a very few minutes we had 
all assembled on the quarter-deck. As the 
flooring of the saloon was already crackling, 
and a row of cabins was on fire, we dared 
not trust ourselves on the poop. The flames 
had complete mastery of the vessel — ^it was 

g2 
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audibly seething beneath us like a furnace* 
We stood dumb, looking at each other with 
white hps and brows that glimmered in the 
light. The Captain, the second officer, and 
the five sailors tried once to move forward, 
but a body of flame stood in their path and 
the brave men cowered back. They joined 
us again, and we stood mute and still. 

"Captain," I whispered at length, "can 
we help the wounded?'* 

"We'll try," he said, and moved for the 
saloon. 

We all followed, except the ladies and 
Stebbings, who, at the entreaty of his mother, 
stayed with them. Tongues of fire were 
thrusting themselves through the floor, and 
by their hght we could see the bloody tracks 
of the recent conflict upon the boards. Three 
times we got half way up the saloon — ^three 
times we were driven back again by the smoke. 
On the suggestion of one of the " Demerara '*- 
men, named Rogers, we tied handkerchiefis 
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about our mouths, but they were of no avail. 
When we knelt, the floor scorched our knees 
— when we rose upright, the smoke almost 
suffocated us. At last we mounted the poop, 
and, moving along the side where the cabins 
were not on fire, reached the after-companion 
without accident. The Captain rushed down 
and the mate and sailors immediately fol- 
lowed. The rest of us remained upstairs to 
receive the wounded as they were passed up. 

"Where's the mate?" we heard the Cap- 
tain cry, and the next moment he shouted up 
— "Molyneaux's not here — ^for God's sake 
look to the boats ! '' 

The poop boats were all right, as — so far as 
we could see — was the one that hung for'ard. 

" The boats are right," I answered, as the 
Captain and mate carried up the first of the 
wounded. 

" I'm afraid we can't stop," said the Cap- 
tain, pausing at the head of the stairs to get 
breath. As the five sailors however brought 
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up two of the three remaining sufferers^- 
there was but one poor fellow to be re- 
moved, and the Captain and Gowie letnmed 
below. The smoke was now belching up the 
stairs, and half of the poop deck breaking 
into flame. Travers tried to make his way* 
down the companion to give what hdp he 
could, but the smoke catching his breath as 
he placed his foot on the second or third 
stair, I seized him by the arm and pulled him' 
back. The same moment the Captain came* 
fighting his way up and fell half-smothered 
into my arms. The air soon revived him, 
and he was again moving to the stairs. 
Travers, Davis, and Mortcomb held him back, 
and I went to the companion and called to 
Cowie. 

'' Pass me a rope,'' he said, in the faintest 
of voices. I felt my heart stop: he was 
evidently being suffocated. 

" For Heaven's sake find a rope ! " I cried, 
when immediately the Captain climbed into 
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the port boat and was back with a coil of 
rope in a moment. 

We passed it down the companion^ — ^the 
last stair of which was directly opposite the 
boudoir-door^ — and felt the mate lay hold of 
it. Presently he gave it a sort of double 
jerk, which we knew meant that we were to 
draw it up, and we at once began to haul it 
in. A single pull brought the weight to the 
fodt of the stairs, where it lay heavy and 
corpse-like as if unable to move itself. Still, 
by passing the cord over the Captain's 
shoulder, we secured a higher purchase and 
kept our burden from striking his head 
against the stairs. He soon reached the top 
of the companion, when, securing the end of 
the rope to a bdaying-pin, we ran to help 
him on to the deck. It was the last of the 
wounded^ and the brave officer — ^the heroic 
officer — who had fastened the rope round the 
waist of his helpless shipmate while, as we 
knew, lying' himself half-suffocated upon the 
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floor, was still below! Agam we passed 
down the rope and shouted to him to lay 
hold of it. There was no answer, and the 
cord remained slack. 

And now the flames began to rise in 
towering sheets on every side. The deck of 
one half of the poop had just fallen in with 
a crash, and the crimson gulf^ barred here 
and there with red hot iron beams, yawned 
at our feet. The oil was all on fire and the 
entire vessel — except a few feet amid-ships, 
where the pumps ran down and the water- 
well was situated — was a flaming cauldron. 

"Make ready for leaving the ship," said 
the Captain, and the five sailors were over 
the poop-sides in an instant, cutting the 
ropes which secured the boats to the davits. 

" Get as much provisions as you can/' 
shouted the commander, and, turning to 
Travers and me, said : — " Now let us go 
down, whatever happens." 

How we forced our way through the cloud 
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of smoke and flame I know not, but through 
it, at all hazards, we desperately dashed, and, 
in almost less time than it takes to tell, had 
the mate in our arms and were bearing him to 
the poop. The flames had already burnt and 
burst through the floor when we entered the 
hospital, and, in a few moments, Cowie must 
have perished in the conflagration. As it was 
when we laid him on the poop we found his 
hands were bUstered and his clothing was 
scorched in many places. Still he was not 
long in recovering his senses, and then, with 
the assistance of the sailors, we Hfted the 
Wounded into one of the boats and returned 
to the quarter-deck. 

** Two boats — one of them the jolly-boat — 
have put off for'ard," said Stebbings, '* but I 
only saw fourteen of the men and the first 
officer leave the ship." 

"By heaven!" exclaimed the Captain, 
" they have forsaken the Lascar we secured to 
the ship's side." 

G 8 
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We made many e£Ebrts to rescue the 
prisoner, but although we managed to get 
fiEU* enough for'ard to see him through the 
hatchway, we found it impossible to aid him. 
We could have thrown him a rope, but as 
he was bound this would have been of no 
use. It was awful to have to watch him as 
the flames crawled towards his body, and 
to hear his ctirses as he caught sight of us 
clustered above. 

*^May you die and be damned with 
me ! " he shrieked. '' Mofyneaux set the 
ship on fire while you were drinking your 
grog, and has escaped, •— — him ! — ^without 
waiting to release me ! " 

The flames which had broken through the 
floor still crept nearer and nearer to him and 
writhed up like snakes darting upon their 
prey. 

"We can't help you," said the Captain, 
and, sick at heart, we turned away. A long 
despairing shriek pierced the air as we moved 
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from the hatchway, and — ^from the silence 
which succeeded— we all felt there was one 
life less to save in that ill-fated ship t 

We got, with difficulty, back to our friends. 
The vessel was now a raging holocaust. Its 
spars kept falling Uke ribs of inetal which had 
become molten. The sky was the colour of 
blood— the light of stars and moon all but 
quenched by the gradually deepening reflec- 
tion of the flames. In some way the jib 
had caught fire and was blazing out over the 
sea lUce a Titanic torch. Every minute 
pieces of the deck dropped in with a thun- 
derous boom, and showers of sparks were 
thrown up into the air. Soon — ^just as, 
having one at a time made our way over a 
bridge of a few smoking planks, we reached 
the end of the poop-ladder — ^the mainmast 
began to rock. The flames had caught 
^ sails. and standing rigging, and on one 
side the shrouds had snapped and were 
flapping in the air Dreading the mast 
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would fall, we made for the fragment of poop 
which the fire had not yet caught, and, in a 
few moments, were all safe together in the 
two boats. 

The sailors, during the short time they 
had had to make arrangements, must ha(ve 
worked well. We found in the boats a good 
coil of rope, a large bundle of sail«*cloth, 
a sextant and compass (unfortimately no tele- 
scope), two or three difierent sized kegs of 
water, a few bottles of rum and beer, some 
bags of biscuit, several tins of preserved- 
meats, with a gun, two pistols, a case of 
ammunition, and a bulky bundle of women's 
clothes they had managed to scramble to* 
gether. We had, in the whole, about ten 
days' food. In one boat were the Captain, 
the wounded, Stebbings, myself, two of the 
" Demerara"-men, and Travers ; in the other, 
Cowie, Davis, Mortcomb, the ladies, and the 
three other volunteers. There was not a man 
amongst us who could not handle an oar^ and. 
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to the evening was calm and the water per- 
fectly smooth, we had soon placed a dozen 
boat's-lengths between us and the ship. It 
was well we were so prompt in our move- 
ments, for presently the mainmast seemed as 
it were to shiver^ and then fell with a sharp 
reverberating thud over the side of the vessel 
into the sea. The well-tarred rigging which 
clung to it lay blazing upon the water, and 
throwing a glare upon the low dark sides of 
the craft, for several minutes. In that brief 
time we had made considerable progress, and 
then we paused a moment and took a view of 
the ship, ^s we looked the foremast fell, 
and appeared to wrench up the remaining 
fragments of the fore-deck, for the flames 
shot into the air in columns which threw 
long shimmering tracks of light upon the 
water, but darkened, by contrast, the black 
hull of the vessel until it seemed to be a 
phantom craft burning away upon the bosom 
of some sad and solitary sea« 
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The Captam cried like a child as he gazed 
upon the ship. * 

"Don't mind me/' he said; "Fm no 
coward, but I've sailed in her many a year 
and spent many a happy hour on that poop 
there/' stretching out his arm to the blazing 
stem of the vessel, '^ and I can't see her go 
without feeUng it here 1 '' and the old man 
struck his bospm, and leaned his head upon 
his ch^t. 

The falling in of the poop as the mizen^ 
mast came topphng down, recalled him to 
himself. 

"Now my boys/' he said, in as steady 
a voice as he could command, "pull awaiy 
again, and you, ladies, keep up your spirits 
and trust, as I know you will, in God. 
Longer distances in calm seas have been 
rowed by good men and true before now^ 
even if we should not fall in with a dbip/' 

God bless those women ! They tried to 
smile, and Mrs. Stebbings said, " I am sure 
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we shall meet a ship to-morrow, Captain, for 
heaven will never forget us in our emer- 
gency/' 

For about an hour we rowed silently— 
we were doubtless all thinking how long 
we might be Adrift. Not a word was 
exchanged between us: the intense peace 
was only broken by the measured plash of 
our oars. Emily Paley sat holding her sis- 
ter's hand, while Mrs. Stebbings watched 
with a motherly pride the admirable rowing 
of her son. The ladies were without either 
shawls or bonnets (they had not found any 
in the bundle), but as the night was very 
warm they did not require them. In fact, 
we all took off our coats to row, and at the 
end of about an hour had to stop to refresh 
ourselves with a draught of water. As we 
rested we again looked back. The ship was 
now a mere dead globe of fire upon the water. 
The conflagration seemed to have entirely 
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spent itself. A lurid patch was still upon 
the sky, but, when we turned and dipped our 
oars, only the red ribs of the ship's skeleton 
lay smouldering against the horizon ! 




CHAPTER X. 

All that night we rowed steadily and well. 
Each boat took six oarsmen, and we rested 
ourselves two and two at a time for about an 
hour. When day broke, we had got quite 
out of sight of the ship, and then it was 
that the Captain determined to lash the 
boats together and to give up one entirely 
to the ladies and the wounded. By this 
arrangement the whole of the able hands 
would be thrown into one boat, and as this 
would give us frequent opportunities of rest- 
ing, the extra exertion of rowing as it were 
two boats for one amounted practically to little. 
We all looked upon the Captain's proposal as 
in every way desirable, and the change was 
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unmediately made. To render our labour as 
light as possible a small sail was set up in the 
" ladies' boat/' as we now called it, and this 
sail separated the poor creatures from us and 
the wounded. 

The mommg had broken beautifully, but 
the sun soon became overpowermgly hot, and, 
after ineffectually trying to put up an awning, 
we had to tear up some of the sail-caDvas to 
make turbans. Travers made himself a tur- 
ban that would have gladdened the heart of 
a Turk. He wore it solemnly, like a devoixt 
Mussulman, but with the slightest cock at 
the side, as if the Mussulman had become of 
the swellish party in his church. 

'' Bismillah 1" he exdahned as he caught 
me smiling at him, " would the dog wag the 
tail of his mirth against the brow of hi9 
master ! " 

We found these turbans of great service, 
but still the labour of rowing under a 
Tropical sun soon began to tell upon ua. 
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Before noon — although none of us had taken 
a very long spell at the work — ^the backs of 
our hands were sorely bUstered with the 
heat, while the poor Captain's " bumps 'i 
had peeled. The sun had caught my eyes 
until it became painful to look upon the 
many-glistening water, and at length I had 
to hang a handkerchief before my face fike a 
veil. 

At one o'clock we took our dinner. A 
small portion of preserved-meat. was served 
out to those of the woupded who could par- 
take of % with a draught of water. The 
ladies were rationed in the same manner, but 
we, for the present, confined ourselves ta 
water and biscuit. Our exertions had made 
us very hungry, and certainly we one 
and all enjoyed the scanty meal. None of 
the ladies however could eat, and, after 
diimer, Emily Paley was taken so ill that she 
had to be placed at the bottom of the boat, 
where she lay all the afternoon and evening 
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with her head in her sister's lap. Mar^ 
seemed to keep up an appearance of hope for 
her sister's sake^ and Mrs. Stebbings was re- 
•gned to anything that might happen. 
• It was distressing to see, as evening came 
on without any ship having been sighted, how 
the spirits of every one fell. Even the Cap- 
tain, who for many hours had kept our hearts 
light with his cheery chat, grew silent as 
the stars came out and the prospect of an- 
other night's hard rowing loomed before us. 

When the moon rose — which she did at a 
few minutes after nine o'clock — ^we took our 
tea. The ladies had beer and biscuit; the 
rowers biscuit and rum. The wounded, who 
were all well enough to eat, and all but one 
capable occasionally of sitting up for a shorl 
time, had a Httle weak rum-and-water and a 
small portion of the preserved-meat. We 
took our meal in silence. My thoughts wer^ 
with One far away, and my heart was heavy. 
Frequently I felt glad of the necessity which 
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compelled me to keep that veil before my 
eyes. 

At eleven o^clock we calculated we had 
made from seventy-five to eighty miles since 
leaving the ship^ and that there still remained 
some seven or eight hundred more to be ac- 
complished before St. Helena could be 
reached. 

Those who read this narrative on land, can 
scarcely tell how truly dismal to us was the 
contemplation of that distance at sea--^t sea 
in two fragile boats ! Seven hundred miles 
seemed almost illimitable, and I have no doubt 
it was only the hope of meeting a ship 
which gave us suflScient spirit to row at all. 

It was somewhat strange that during the 
day we had not seen a trace of the first 
officer and the mutineers. Our talk, I need 
scarcely say, turned chiefly upon them. I 
now knew that the shadow I had seen cross- 
ing the pane of the saloon skylight was that 
of Molyneaux. While we had all been so 
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intently engaged with the "Demerara** he 
must have gone and released his comrades, 
and then, with their assistance^ have set fire 
to the ship in several places in order that 
they might escape in the confosion which 
would ensue when the conflagration was 
discovered. This accounted for the state of 
his bandages and the condition of his wound 
when I saw him in the hospital — this was 
the bitter meaning of the blasphemy he 
had uttered concerning his pretended dream. 
All the time we had been drinking our 
punch, he must have lain in the hospital 
anxiously awaiting the outbreak of the flames 
and the moment of our consternation. Re- 
cruited as our already victorious band was 
with the five sailors, he knew that all attempts 
at a reactionary movement would prove fd- 
tile, and plotted accordingly. Even had he 
been transferred to the "Demerara** the 
firing of our ship would have been to him 
partly a revenge, partly a desperate attempt 
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to destroy the chief witnesses of the mutiny 

for which, on the Captain's arrival in England, 
he would have been arraigned. 

" Depend upon it," said Cowie, " he hangs 
out somewhere on the African coast and is a 
regular pirate." 

" I shall never rest till he hangs out at 
Newgate," said the Captain sententiously. 

" But if he's a lord ? " I observed with a 
smile. 

"Well," observed Stebbings, "even the 
word * Pirate ' sounds, in these days, so 
essentially romantic, that when one is forced 
to believe in a Pirate as a matter of fact — as 
we are — ^it is quite easy to credit anything, 
however absurd and fanciful it may seem, 
connected with him." 

"Apart from that," said Travers, "I am 
disposed to think there is something more 
than there appears in the scoundrel. I recol- 
lect soon after the ship left Gravesend I was 
walking up and down the deck mumbling a 
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passage from Homer, when he took up from 
the line where I left off and, in unexception- 
able Greek, finished the quotation. Now I 
think I may say. Captain, that ships' oflScers 
are not usually classical scholars/' 

"God forbid!" said the Captain. "I'm 
afraid they'd think more of their learning than 
they would of their ship. Greek's all very well, 
I dessay, but it won't turn a wheel, lift an 
anchor, take an observation, or splice a rope." 

Travers smiled. "I remember," he pre- 
sently remarked, " once meeting a man at a 
wine party at the Mitre very much like that 
villain. You'd pledge your word they were 
brothers — or half-brothers, or at all events 
relatives of some sort — but who that man 
was I can't for the life of me call to mind. All 
I know is that he seriously quarrelled during 
the evening with some one who had spoken 
lightly of a lady, although her after -career 
was notorious and more than justified all 
that was then said. Who was he ? He 
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comes to me through the fumes of punch — 
for it was at that party I acquired my great 
accomplishment — and so my memory gets 
dim and clouded." 

And then he gave the Riddle up. 
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CHAPTER XL 

At eleven o'clock we rested for an hour in 
order to see how the currents ran. At the 
end of that time, during which all had dozed 
who could doze, we found we had drifted 
about two miles and a-half from East to West. 
' As we were already a couple of degrees to the 
Westward of St. Helena, the direction of the 
current was unfortunate, just as, had it set 
the other way, it would have rendered our 
work much lighter. 

At twelve o'clock the second mate and I 
" knocked off," that is to say it was our turn 
to take two hours at the bottom of the boat. 
It was some time before I could get to sleep. 
Since the glare of the sun had passed away 
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my eyes had felt a good deal easier, and as I 
lay at the bottom of the boat, I could not 
help watching the small white flocks of clouds 
slowly moving over the face of heaven and 
congregating, silver-fleeced, in herds about the 
moon. At last, however, I slept : slept and 
dreamt. I thought I was walking with ray 
Wife in a strange land ; that she led me by the 
hand, smiling ever and anon with a meek, sad 
smile, and that at last we came to a spot 
where a narrow stream glided lazily along 
between two tall marble rocks, over one of 
which a red-flecked sun looked down and 
turned the water of the stream to blood. In 
the mysterious genesis of the vision, it seemed 
as though, unknown to me, my Wife sud- 
denly changed to the Leader of the Mutineers 
— that he now held my hand with a cold and 
clammy clasp — and that, in a moment, the 
sun vanished, a thick half-palpable darkness 
overspread the scene, and a low wind came 
sighing and moaning up the valley. 

h2 
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When I awoke I felt a chill, and found a 
breeze was really blowing. This was doubt- 
less the origin of my dream, and I jumped up 
to learn if the wind was for us or against us. 

" Right in our teeth," said the Captain in 
reply to my question, ''and, without I'm 
greatly mistaken. We shall have more of it 
than we have bargained for: I noticed the 
clouds coming up aU the evening." 

Gradually the wind rose until, towards day- 
break, it became a squall. The sea swelled 
just enough to rock us. The sail of the 
ladies' boat was taken in, and we had to lay 
hard on our oars. The squall, however, soon 
passed over, but a thunders-storm succeeded 
which, to the ladies, was more terrifying. 
Fortunately this was of as short duration as 
the squall. There were a few appalling claps 
of thunder, each of which seemed to shiver 
the globe as though it were a ball of glass 
which the Almighty Hand had struck, and 
one or two blue forks of lightning which tore 
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open the clouds and wrinkled the surface of 
the sea. A few large gouts of rain fell upon 
us, but presently day dawned, the sun shot 
forth its potent beams, and all Nature became 
as hushed and radiant as a babe asleep. 

" Thank heaven," said the Captain, " it has 
passed over. I was afraid, ladies, we were in 
for a soaking." 

"I have heard," said Marie Paley, "that 
Tropical storms always return, Captain." 

** Have you, my weatherwise young lady ?" 
answered the Captain, whose tones struck 
me as being rather forced, " then you have 
heard that which doesn't always happen to 
be true." 

At noon we found that we had made ninety 
miles since we last took our observations. 
We had fallen into a chance current which 
helped us almost as much as our rowing. 
There was reasonable probability, the Captain 
assured us, that in four or five more evenings 
we should be safe on land. • We grew happy 
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at the bare contemplation of the thing, 
although at such a distance, and Miss Emily's 
cheek flushed hectic with excitement. As our 
stock of provisions was under the circum- 
stances tolerably ample, we had this day quite 
a superior kind of dinner. Preserved meat, 
biscuits, and rum were served out in double 
quantities, and the ladies were supplied with 
bottled beer. After dinner, Travers managed^ 
during his rest, to tell us a story — a steeple- 
chase story in which he and some college- 
chums had figured. It was a story of leaps, 
and falls, and ditches, and five-barred gates, 
and wet clothing, and sprained shoulders, and 
soap liniment. It entertained us then, but 
it is possible that it was not nearly so good 
as we thought it at the time, and that any 
thing which had had the effect of drawing 
our thoughts from ourselves would have been 
listened to with similar attention and hailed 
with equal delight. 

I suppose it was only natural that, thus 
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cast Adrift, our spirits should be alternately 
high and low. After Traverses story we all 
fell into another fit of silence, from which we 
were only aroused by the Captain undertak- 
ing to give us a " yam/* 

" I've always found,*' he said " that, in the 
height of danger (not, mind you, that there's 
any danger now !) Englishmen will Usten to a 
story. It is their pluck. Frenchmen weep, 
Spaniards pray, and Germans rave — ^EngUsh- 
men chat. I have two stories," he added, 
"and you shall take your choice." 

" Let us have them both,*' I said. 

" What ! exhaust my stock at one sitting. 
Not I indeed — I shall give one to-night 'and 
the other when we sight St. Helena. 

" Then let us have the longer this evening; 
Captain," I observed, for a wall of dark cloud 
was being slowly built up in the East, and I 
thought the story might keep the ladies from 
getting apprehensive of a return of the storm 
of the morning. 



$ 
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" The longest is the dullest, but as you 
wish it you shall have it. Before I begin, 
though, I think it might be as well if we 
secured the boats together with an additional 
rope/' 

This was done by Cowie, and then the 
Captain meditatively tapped one or two of 
his more prominent bumps with his fingers 
—as an organist might tap his stops before 
commencing a performance — and gave us his 
narrative. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" I WENT to sea," said he, " when I was 
fifteen. Ran away, you know, early one win- 
ter morning and got to Portsmouth. Lots of 
boys have done that, but whei;i I got to 
Portsmouth my heart failed me and I ran 
back again. Somehow my poor old widowed 
mother's face, as I saw it when I went up- 
stairs to take a last look at her, had never left 
me, and at last it drew me back to London. 
It was then winter-time, and it snowed ter- 
ribly hard the night I re-entered town. I 
had sold most of my clothes, and I went 
shivering along the white pavement deter- 
mined to get home before the poor old soul 
went to bed. I was very hungry as I turned 
down Parringdon Street — we lived just off 

H 3 
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Holbom — and my hands bled with the cold. 
There was an awful bleak wind blowing up 
from Smithfield, and the snow came driving 
into my eyes until I was half bhnded. I got 
home, however, at last, and opened the iron 
gate of the httle grass-plat in front of the 
house. There was a hght burning in the 
parlour, and I saw the shadow of my mother's 
face upon the blind. She was holding a 
large book, which I knew was the Bible, in 
her hands, but her face was turned upwards 
and I felt her thoughts were far away. She 
was thinking of me — ^little knowing I was 
standing rubbing my knuckles in my eyes 
just outside the window. Twice or thrice I 
went to the door and put my hand upon the 
knocker ; but my heart failed me — I dared 
not face her pale forgiving look — and at last, 
with a suppressed moan, I moved from the 
place and ran away, I never saw my mother 

any more The next day I was 

on board a collier bound from the Thames to 
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Newcastle. The master, his wife, a grown- 
up son, myself, and a dog named ' Bowline,' 
were the crew. You laugh at the dog, but 
for hanging on to a rope, which he did with 
his teeth, he was as good as a brace of able 
seamen. The wife was a capital sailor. She 
could cook, steer, splice a rope, and swear 
like a trooper. The ship — ^which was called 
the * Sarah- Ann ' — was a rum little craft of 
fifty or sixty tons or thereabouts. She had 
been so tarred, and re-tarred, and tarred 
again, that if you chipped her with your 
knife in any part little black fragments flew 
about as if she had been carved out o' coal. 
I don't know what sort of boat she was called. 
The master had built her himself, and I think 
he must have taken a child's Noah's Ark for 
the model. It was arched all along Uke a 
conservat'ry, and there was just one mast 
in the middle with a couple of square dirty 
reddish-brown sails on it. It was a creaky 
craft enough any how, and — to come to my 
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story at once — we hadn't been four and 
twenty hours at sea before I found it out. 
The snowy squally weather had lasted for 
two or three days ; in fact, I should never 
have been taken on board but for the bad- 
ness of the weather. Small as I was, tod I 
was very small, I believe the master — his 
name was Cramps — ^looked upon me as an 
• extra hand/ Well, the day after we left 
Rotherhithe, and were off Sheerness, the wind 
began to blow like mad, and the snow came 
driving along mixed with the white sea foam 
until it was hard to tell the one from the 
other. The wife, Mrs. Cramps, was pacing 
the deck, with the dog at her heels, when 
the gale came on ; old Cramps had tied up 
the wheel and was sitting beside it dead 
drunk; and young Cramps was brewing 
some tea, with which to sober his father, in 
the bit of black watch-box, called a galley, 
on the deck. But if it was a little galley 
young Cramps, I can tell you, was a big 
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cook. He was very fat and as round as a 
barrel. When the gale struck the ship and 
sent her keeling over, Mrs. Cramps was 
thrown off her feet and went rolling on the 
deck over the dog. Young Cramps, feeling 
the shock of the storm, squeezed himself out 
of the watch-box, and laying hold of me by 
the collar dragged me to the shrouds and 
told me to follow him up and help to take in 
the higher sail. Although I was small and 
new to the work, I was at that time as brave 
as a lion, and up I went behind Cramps. 
The wind, however, had caught the sail be- 
fore we could get at it, spht it up the middle, 
and torn it from its fastenings. 

" ' Follow me out on the yard, boy,' cried 
Cramps, and out we both went. 

" I shall never forget my sensations on first 
hanging over the yard as the ship rolled 
wildly from side to side. I could see and 
hear the white water hissing below, and 
every moment I thought I should be hurled 
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into its jaws. Perhaps my mother was pray- 
ing for me, for strange to say I was the only 
one on the ship who outlived that awful 
night. We did all we could to get in the 
broken sail, but the breeze, which seemed 
every moment to increase, kept tearing it out 
of our hands. Presently, as Cramps got hold 
of one of the ear-rings, a momentary gust of 
wind caught the ship — Cramps released his 
hold — I marked the ear-ring fly round in the 
air — ^and the next moment there was a crash 
and a cry from below, and then I saw the 
deck was clear of everything but the mast 
which rose dark and naked from its centre ! 
The master, his wife, the dog, the bulwarks, 
the galley, the boat, — everything — ^had been 
swept away by the sea which that gust of 
wind had borne along the ship. 

" ' Oh look, Sir,' I exclaimed to Cramps, 
' they're all washed overboard ! ' 

"But there was no answer. A terrible 
thought crossed my mind. I put out my 
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hand and touched my companion. My fingers 
moved across his face, which was strangely 
wet — ^but he remained silent. I pushed 
him but he kept stiQ. Again I touched his 
face, but now I drew back my hand with 
horror. Dark as was the night I could see 
that my fingers were red. Poor Cramps had 
been cut in the temple with the earring and 
was dead. Still in his death-throes he had 
clung to the yard, and there he hung as the 
ship pitched and swayed in the gale. The 
sail was now rent into ribbons and went 
flying, in strips, from the mast. My position 
was indeed terrible — and then I was but a 
child of fifteen years old I The sea which had 
cleared the deck had of course, in carrying 
away the bulwarks, torn down the shrouds 
which were attached to them, and there 
with my feeble and half-frozen hands I clung 
to that yard hour after hour, while the raging 
water rolled over the deck beneath me and 
threatened every moment to engulf the ship. 
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Then, need I tell you, I thought of one at 
home, and wished that I could throw myself 
at her feet and get her blessing ? There was 
a sort of attraction — a fascination as you 
would say — about that dead man. I found my 
hand constantly wandering towards his face — 
and every now and then the motion of the 
ship would roll me against the corpse. It was 
too horrible to bear — as, perhaps, it is too 
horrible for me to tell or you to hear — and at 
last, I determined to relax his hold upon the 
yard and let him drop upon the deck. I can 
feel now the chill which passed through me 
as I tried to wind my fingers betweqn the 
dead man's to release their grasp. I drew 
my hand back in dismay, and, with some 
diflSculty, moved to the extreme end of the 
yard. Again, however, I was thrown back-— 
was again held by the leaning of the ship 
close against the body. It was more than I 
could bear, and I became furious in my 
endeavours to remove it from its position. I 
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succeeded at length, and it fell with a dull 
heavy splash over the side of the ship. Soon 
after, day dawned, and the wind began to ^ 
moderate. How I blessed heaven that there 
was a ship — a fine large ship as it appeared 
to me — ^in sight ! The moment it was really 
daylight it bore down towards the * Sarah- 
Ann,' which was now fast sinking. The 
thought of being rescued overpowered me, and 
quitting my hold of the yard I fell into the 
sea. As I dropped I heard a cry from the 
nearing vessel of * down with a boat,' and then 
I sank beneath the waves. In a moment, how- 
ever, I found a strong hold upon the collar of 
my jacket, and my head was lifted above the 
water. I saw the boat moving towards me 
— I heard a faint pufl^Qg in my ears. Nearer 
— ^nearer — ^nearer came the ship's skiff — I 
marked the steady sound of the oars in the 
rowlocks — I heard the men cry ' Bravo, keep 
your head up ! ' — I felt them tugging at my 
jacket — I heard the bark of a dog at my 
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ear — ^I saw 'Bowline' leap into the boat 
— and then for very many hours I saw and 
heard no more. Ladies, the ship on which 
I found myself was the * Fingal.'* She was 
bound for the Cape of Good Hope — ^it was 
her first trip, and she looked a beauty I 
can tell you— and, after a few days' rest, 
I was made the cabin-boy. We had a long 
voyage, and when I got home I found my 
mother sleeping her last sleep. I had been 
traced to the * Sarah- Ann,' the loss of 
* all' on board had been reported, and my 
mother fell beneath the news. I was 
glad to return to the 'Fingal,' and the 
next voyage I went before the mast. I grew 
fond of the ship and rose step by step until, 
after many years, I became her captain. 
Poor old ship ! I never thought she would 
perish while she was in my hands ! " and the 
captain brushed his wrist across his eyes, and 
dipped his oar, with a vigorous twist, into 
the water. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

We rowed for some time in silence. A gloom 
had fallen from the Captain's story upon us, 
which, for a while, no one cared to break. 
We held communion with our own thoughts 
and watched the stars. A long ridge of thick 
doud with a lurid upper edge, from which 
faint flickers of summer Hghtning occQ^sion- 
ally started up, stretched across the western 
heavens, rayed here and there with the gUm- 
mer of innumerable stars. The Southern 
Cross burned with a holy splendour high 
above our heads, and just beside the moon a 
large blue-white star shone steadily and struck 
the cheek of ocean into tender colour with 
its slanting beams. But for that angry line 
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from which the lightning leapt, it would have 
been a lovely night, but I could see, from the 
way in which the Captain watched the cloud, 
that he distrusted and half-feared the weather. 
The women saw this, too, and the two sisters 
clung closer together at the end of their boat, 
but as the moon trembled on the furrowed 
face of Mrs. Stebbings it was easy to see 
that her lips moved and that her thoughts 
were far away. 

We had partaken of biscuit and preserved- 
meat, with a small draught of water, when 
Travers — ^to relieve our dulness before the 
sail of the ladies' boat was set for the night — 
offered to sing a song. Every one cried 
"yes," and with a preliminary cough and 
a prefatory trill, he had commenced — 

" How fast, and speak softly, the Mermaids axe out," 

when the long-pent thunder spoke mutter- 
ingly from the clouds and the lightning 
glanced hotly across our faces. The strange 
close sulphurous smell which heralds a Tropi- 
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cal storm descended upon the boats, and soon 
that angry line turned to a pale blue, barred 
.with black and purple. The thunder boomed 
again, but this time it rolled in long, heavy 
swells of sound which seemed to break with 
scattery force against the far-off Eastern 
confine. The lightning forked by degrees. 
The sheets gradually filed in fury, and closed 
and concentrated themselves in jagged lines 
of wrath. There was no rain now. The 
flame was dry and seemed to crackle in the 
parched heavens. As the fierce flashes struck 
the ocean it gleamed beneath them as though 
suddenly lighted from below, while we bhnked 
half-blindly at each other or held our hands 
before our eyes. The ridge of cloud had 
now broadened and the pale blue shimmer 
stretched full across the sky. It appeared as 
though the dark leaden-clouds were smelter- 
ing upon the top, and as if, when thoroughly 
molten, they poured in forked and broken 
streams into the sea. 
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Biting his Up the Captain watched the com- 
pass. I could see the needle shiver from side 
to side — I could see the Captain*s brow, as 
the light glanced down it, contract and lower. 
When the flashes came, which they did with 
increasing rapidity, everything was, for the 
moment, as bright as noonday. Even the 
bright spot which fear had set in Miss Paley's 
cheek was apparent to all in our boat. 

The storm gathered in its might. Soon the 
thunder became one continuous, innumerous 
roar — the Ughtning one fierce fluctuating 
flame. A noise filled the air as of a rushing 
wind, and then a dreadful darkness fell, like a 
pall, upon the earth. The moon and the 
stars were blotted out — only the blue ridge 
blasted the Western sky. Immediately 
beneath the ghastly glare of this hght, the 
ocean seemed curdled into long white foamy 
streaks, while a defined line of shadow — as 
straight as if it had been ruled upon the 
water — ^showed us where the storm and its 
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reflection ended. The sweUing noise in the 
air was awful. It seemed as though all 
Nature was at war — as if the elements were 
mingled and confused in battle. The cin* 
derous smell, too, was now almost suffo- 
cating. — 

"It's a terrible storm/' at last said the 
Captain drawing a deep breath, " but I don't 
think it can last long. Thank Grod!" he 
hurriedly exclaimed, stretching out his hand, 
" here's rain ! " 

As compact, dark, and even as a wall the 
torrent came moving across the waters, and 
presently we were swaying beneath its copious 
spouts. Swaying, because a wind, loud and 
angry, had come up with the rain, and was 
now tumbling our half-filled boats &om side 
to side imtil I thought that even the double 
rope with which the cautious Captain had had 
them connected, would speedily give way. • 

The ladies had thrown the sail of their 
boat over the wounded, so that they them- 
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selves had, unprotected, to brave the fury of 
the deluge. We were all in a few minutes, 
saturated to the skin, and as I pulled my oar 
the water fell from my shirt-sleeve in runlets 
down my wrist. The lightning now played 
just over our boats. We were in the very 
stress and centre of the storm, and the 
thunder blattered above us as though the 
globe were reversed and the pebbled depths of 
ocean were being rolled together overhead. 

The wind moaned as if in terror, and half 
keeled us over. Then our position became 
dangerous, for there was already a great 
weight of water in the boats, and we all 
had to drop our oars and set to "baling" 
with the preserved-meat cans. The rain, 
however, descended in such torrents that, — 
as we were compelled to divide our force 
for the two boats, — ^it was as much as we 
could do to make an observable diminution in 
the quantity of water we had shipped ; and 
when, in about the course of an hour, the sea 
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began to swell, we had the gravest fears fot 
our safety. 

* Those three women kept up nobly. Now 
and then a cry would come from them, but 
while the storm was at its worst the sisters 
withdrew their arms from each other and sat 
apart in order (they really thought they 
were deceiving us!) to make us believe 
they were calm and brave of heart. The 
strong wind fluttered their drenched garments 
and occasionally blew the sail from off the 
wounded. Holding with one hand to the 
seat of the tossing boat, Mrs. Stebbings 
would, with the other, replace the canvas over 
the sufferers and give us a smUe, forced and 
sad, as she resumed her place beside her 
companions. 

The wind increased and the sea grew yet 
more troublous. The rain continued to 
pour in soUd sheets, but the thunder and 
lightning were fast dying away. A dim 
flash and a faint ' rumble came at inter- 
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vals, but, except that the moans of the wind 
grew louder and longer, the storm had spent 
its force. As the wind rose the boats began 
to rock, and the Captain looked grave and 
anxious. He saw the Tornado coming, and 
knew our danger. 

"You must keep up your spirits," he 
called to the ladies, ^* and not mind the breeze 
which win soon be here and soon blow over. 
'* Come, my boys,** he continued, " let us keep 
to our work and defy the elements." 

As he spoke we gave a strong pull at our 
oars and the boats shot ahead. In some 
way, however (I think through my careless 
rowing), they got turned broadside to the 
waves, and in a few moments we were half- 
swamped. But that the Captain and second 
oflScer threw themselves on one side, we 
should, without a doubt, have been capsized. 
The next worst thing befd us. A bag of 
biscuits, a bottle of rum, and the box con- 
taining the compass and sextant were washed 
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overboard ! Were I to live a century I 
should never forget the Captain's face. It 
turned to the most deathly white, and, as if 
unable to restrain himself, he veiled it with his 
hands. .... The strong tempest of his 
emotion soon passed. 

" Don't mind me," he presently said, " I 
can't help thinking of the old ship, and that 
makes a fool of me." 

" How shall we manage. Captain ? " I 
enquired. 

" We must steer by the stars," he rephed, 
adding, however, in a mournful whisper, "un-' 
til they fade out !" 

We stopped rowing a moment to take note 
of our position ; but the instant we ceased 
to. pull, the boats began to rock in such a 
dangerous manner that we had to resume 
ouj* labour. The wind was now coming on 
in its fury, and the waves were ribbed here 
and there with spray. They broke with a 
low hiss against the side of the boats, and 

i2 
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seethed away in a wrath of foam. Still 
there was no danger in the waves : they were 
not hkely, in those latitudes^ to rise much 
higher, and with the preserved-meat cans we 
soon succeeded in baling out the boats. 

" Now my lads," said the Captain, " we'll 
put our noses to the waves and pull away for 
dear life. The wind has not yet caught us in 
its circle.'* 

We did pull — ^pulled as only men could 
who fancied they saw Life before and Death 
behind them. But the tornado came racing 
after us, getting gradually nearer and nearer 
until it closed. Then, as it struck our 
boats, the stars died out and the sea seemed 
for the moment to rise and lift us up. Al- 
though the boats presented but a smaU sjir- 
face of resistance, they were carried along 
like corks. We shipped our oars and looked 
at each other in dismay. One of the women 
(it was impossible to distinguish faces) gave 
a shriek, but otherwise all was as quiet as 
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the grave. The wind swelled into a roar, 
and broke the short waves to pieces as they 
attempted to rise. It cast them back on^ 
upon the other, as a huntsman whips back 
his ravenous loud-throated hounds. I cannot 
dwell on this portion of our story. Onward, 

* 

onward we were borne, — whence no one 
could tell. Adrift — adrift — adrift ! For two 
long days and weary nights our position' 
seemed hopeless. Such a wind never raged 
before. It was not a tornado— wild but brief 
— as at first we thought, but rather a con- 
tinuous, cumulative gale. In one way, how- ' 

« 

ever, the very strength of the wind was in 

our favour. It scattered the surface of the 

ocean into clouds of whispery scud, which 

rolled before us like mist, and never once, as 

» 

I have said, allowed the sea to 'swell itoianj^i 
dangerous height. iBut the storin: seemed' end-^ 
less, and our fear was great. At any moment ^ 
the boats might be turned over and all of 
us buried in that black hissing sea. We 
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snatched our meal^ in silence, and for forty- 
eight hours did little more than peer aghast 
into esich other's faces. Once we desperately 
tried to open a conversation, but the hurricane 
so frequently drowned our voices, that we 
dolefully gave up the attempt. Nay, to speak 
truly, we were dumb with dismay. We 
heard the sharks following, with heavy 
measured flap, , in the wake of our boats, 
and then death seemed horrible indeed. 
Darkness still overshadowed the deep. Now 
and then the breeze seemed to rend and rift 
the clouds, but gloomy masses came up with 
the wind and blotched the white spaces 
almost as soon as they were opened. 

For two long days and weary nights, I say, 
we hovered between Kfe and death, not know- 
ing but that at any moment those hungry 
fish about our boats might be appeased. How 
far the gale carried us we only subsequently 
learnt. We appeared to be borne along 
the water like the foam itself, while the 
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sea creamed up between tlie two boats from 
our excessive speed. Had the waves risen to 
even an ordinary height our little boats must 
have been. overwhelmed — ^had any large vessel 
encountered the hurricane she must, from her 
extent of surface, have been dashed to pieces. 

" God is stiU with us," said the Captain 
when Mrs. Stebbings asked him how long it 
was likely we could hold our own against 
the storm, "and while He watches over us 
we must not despsdr." 

The Captain, let me say here, was naturally 
a religious man : if he swore well, he prayed 
better. 

A little after three o'clock of the morning 
of our fourth day out — the gale having lasted 
upwards of fifty hours— the wind slackened, 
but still we were carried rapidly along with- 
out a single stroke being pulled. We re- 
mained at the mercy of the breeze for about 
another hour, when it died away almost sud- 
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denly (day had just broken and the sun 
seemed to scorch it up)^ and a dead calm 
succeeded. All Nature appeared to sleep 
the sleep of sheer exhaustion. The foamy 
water subsided into glassy smoothness — ^the 
last cloud in heaven fell wearily below the 
line of ocean. Fljdng-fish now glanced past 
our boats, flashing in the sun like silver 
arrows. The sharks left us, as if their in- 
stinct told them Fortune was now in our 
favour. Where they hhd swam so deadly 
green, only the bright blue sky was re- 
flected. There was one little gathering of faint 
grey cloudlets in the heavens, moving alowly 
and peacefully along like a flight of doves; 
but these were so small and the blue on 
which they rested so vivid, that they seemed 
like a very Dream of cloud-fays. 

The heat soon dried our clothes, and on 
looking to the wounded I was rejoiced to 
find that the storm had not much affected 
them. Miss Paley, however, was prostrated. 
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and I was painfally convinced if* we were 
much longer on the water our number would 
be one less. How long we should now be, 
it was impossible to tell. The Captain was 
utterly ignorant of oui: position. Under the 
circumstances it was proposed that we should 
endeavour to rig a sail over the boats, and, 
abandoning the oars for a while, sleep as 
much as we could during the day. Until we 
knew our reckoning — ^which it was possible 
we could learn at night from the stars — 
every stroke we pulled might be taking us 
farther from St. Helena than ever. Having 
shared, therefore, a little preserved-meat and 
water, we set about rigging a shelter from 
the sun. The face of one of the wounded 
was painfully affected by the weather : the 
salt-water we had shipped had eaten into 
a scar he had received across his temple, 
and, although the matter was by no means 
dangerous, his agony, now that the rays of 
the sun poured down, upon his face as he lay 

I 3 
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at the bottom of the boat, was pitiable in the 
extreme. It was necessary we should be very 
careful of the fresh water, but I bathed his 
wound — ^as I did the wounds of the others — 
with a little, and then we set to work with our 
" awning." We fixed a couple of sculls up- 
right at the ends of the boat thus : 



and drew a line cross-ways from each comer 
in the following manner : 




This gave us a tolerable roof, over which 
we stretched the sail-cloth, securing it with 
ropes to the sides of the boats. By this ar- 
rangement we were completely sheltered from 
the sun, and rendered much snugger than 
we had been previously. In the middle of 
the " ladies' boat," as we called it, the small 
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sail was hung as a curtain, which they could 
drop between themselves and the wounded 
whenever they desired to sleep. 

Mrs. Stebbings kept up her spirits wonder- 
fully, but I saw that the excitement through 
which we had passed and were passing was 
telling more and more severely upon the elder 
of the two girls. I was frequently at their 
side, and the Captain — ^who had manifestly 
changed since the loss of the sextant and 
compass — occasionally forced out a cheering 
word for Emily's special consolation. Before 
I went to sleep I administered a small portion 
of our scanty stock of rum to her ; but the 
poor thing thought she was taking more than 
her due share of our stores and I had the 
greatest difficulty to induce her to swallow 
the stimulant even on the plea that it was 
given her as medicine. It did her good, 
however, — as much good, perhaps, as the 
most precious drug would have done her had 
it been at command ! 
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It was painful to watch the Captain. He 
seemed to have grown ten years older within 
the last few hours ; and, but for an occasional 
effort to cheer the ladies, was lip-compressed 
and moody. He knew how utterly hopeless 
was our position away at sea without a com- 
pass. Travers kept a "look out" from the 
extreme end of the boats, but so far as the 
eye could reach the ocean showed no speck 
of sail. 

It was about ten o'clock when I threw my- 
self at the bottom of the boat beside the se- 
cond officer and fell asleep. How long I slept 
I know not, but such a blessed sleep — such 
a solid block of it, to use the Captain's fa- 
vourite phrase — I never enjoyed before. Still 
when I awoke, I awoke with apprehensive 
suddenness, starting from my slumber as if 
aroused by some noise. On opening my eyes 
I found it was night — that the awning was 
removed and the moon and stars were shining 
upon my face. I jumped up, for my com- 
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panions were all intently looking over the 
port-side of the boats. As I saw this a 
blessed word fell from the lips of the Cap- 
tain. 



CHAPTER XTV. 

That word was Land ! 

"Look/' said the second officer, in reply 
to my hurried question, " out there on our 
quarter." 

For a moment or two the bright rays of 
the Tropical moon obscured my sight, but 
presently I saw what seemed to be a bank of 
cloud resting upon the sky's edge. 

" Are you certain it's land ? " I asked, 
with my heart in my throat. 

" As certain as that this is wood !" replied 
the Captain, striking his hand upon the side 
of the boat. "What land it is though, 
I can't for the life of me make out." 
The old man was now thoroughly himself 
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agun, and began to crack jokea with Mi^ 
Foley as if the pott of London was in sight. 

Travers was telling the wounded men all 
about it, but he soon got carried ^way by his 
feelings and waved his handkerchief as if he 
knew some one was specially looking out for 
us &om that far off spot through a night- 
telescope. 

By degrees the land became clearer and 
more defined, until we could plainly make out 
its form. It was much like this : — 




— that is to say, it rose peak above peak and 
seemed to be a collection of hills or rocks. 
The night was surpassingly beautiful, and 
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I could detect th^ outlines of the retreating 
ridges and see where they thrust their grey 
summits into the soft blue sky. There was 
one rock in the foreground which seemed to 
stand somewhat apart from the rest and rose 
as perpendicularly as a pillar. The moon was 
so bright that the shadow of this high and 
regular mass was thrown upon the front of 
the ridge immediately behind it, where it lay 
like a dark piece of drapery hung upon the 
hill-side. 

" How far is it, Captain ? " I asked. 

" About twelve knots.'' 

" Do you see that tall rock, like a monu- 
ment, off there to the left?'' 

"By heaven ! " he exclaimed catching sight 
of the object for the first time, " it must be 
Trinidad, and for the last week instead of 
nearing St. Helena we have been running 
away from it ! " 

" You don't mean to say we are near the 
West Indies ? " enqmred Mrs. Stebbings. 
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" Unfortunately we are not ; this is Trini- 

■ 

dad, a rock — or rather a cluster of rocks — 
about 220 leagues from Cape Frio. It is 
now uninhabited, but I believe there is good 
landing on one side, that food can be obtained, 
at all events for a small party like ours, and 
that Portugee ships are constantly passing 
and occasion ly calling for water." 

While we all deeply deplored not getting 
to St. Helena, we couldn't but feel thank- 
ful at the prospect of once more standing 
upon land. We had now been upwards of 
a week at sea in the bolsits, and although 
after the lightning storm and the subsequent 
gale we had been favoured with beautiful 
weather, our position was forlorn enough. 
With a boat half fiUed with women and 
wounded we had beeft traversing the ocean 
trusting only to Him for our dehverance 
who divided the sea from the dry land. Our 
food, too, was now nearly exhausted, and 
the health of several of us rapidly giving 
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way. Th^efore was it that we looked upon 
that Rock in the South Atlantic as a perfect 
Canaan, and sent the boats flying over the 
water in our determination to reach it before 
the moon went down. 

We succeeded. Travers puflfed again with 
excitement as he bent himself to the work, 
until, as Mortcomb told him, he reminded him 
of a pavior ramming dowu stones. 

"Just like an Irish pavior, upon my 
honour," said Davis. 

" Never mind, my worthy merchants, how I 
do it," was Traverses reply, " so long as I help 
to get over the water. Now then here goes 
for a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether ! " 

Quite cheerily now shot the boats along. 
Quite merrily now came the blades from the 
water. like flakes of snow spray showered 
around us. On my forehead and cheeks the 
drips fell cold. I shouted with joy as the 
distance lessened. The ladies stood up and 
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waved u& their kerchiefs. " Row, brothers, 
row I " was the cry of th^ stroke. " Row, 
brothers, row/' was the chorus of all. 

The wounded caught our excitement, and, 
sitting up, gave their thanks to tbe"Demerara"- 
men for doing their share of the work. Those 
five men were spjcaadid fellows. One of 
themj Tom Rogers, a tall, loosely-hung, 
heavily-bearded fdlow, with a forehead a3 
brown as newly-tarred rope, and a laugh 
which shook him from head to foot, was of 
what is called a " serious '! turn of mind, but 
a jollier sailor never laid hand Upon a bowline. 
He enjoyed a good Wesley an hymn as some 
men ^joy comic songs, rolling out the long 
Hallelujahs and highly-wrought Hosannas 
with an uuQtion that was amazingly catching^ 
Thus it was that, as we neared the Rock, we 
all found ourselves dropping the Canadian 
Boat Song and shouting the Evening Hymn 
at the very top of our voices. 

" Oh wouldn't my dad Hke to have heard 
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that ! " said Rogers, as we rested a moment 
within a dozen boat's-lengths of the Rock 
while the Captain looked about for the most 
convenient place for landing. 

"Well it wam't bad for a small party," 
observed one of the sailors with critical gravity; 
"and I don't know but what them Ims 
makes as good choruses as anythink else, 
if you only give 'em mouth. But couldn't 
Tom Dibdin have written Ims, if he had 
turned his 'and that way — ^that's all! Why 
that man^s songs," he continued, while the 
Captain and Cowie were makiag their obser- 
vations, " are Uke a knot in a pitched rope: — 
they come down on your bosom with a whack, 
and try all you know you can't pick 'em to 
pieces. As for that cherub that sits up aloft, 
damme I've often thought I've seen 'm, and 
felt I was weU taken care of ! " 

" That seems to be about the spot," said 
the Captain pointing to a rib of sand which 
lay glistening in the moonUght a little to 
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the left. " I'll keep a look-out," he added, 
moving across to the end of the boat, " and 
you, Cowie, take the stroke-oar." 

A few pulls brought us within- a dozen 
yards of the sand, but we then found it 
was situated in a sort of hoUow between two 
rocks which ran out into the ocean, and that 
if we landed there we should not be able to 
pass along the shore of the island, which we 
now saw was a heap of high, stony hills, with 
here and there patches of vegetation. We 
accordingly rowed on some twenty or thirty 
yards, until we came to a long stretch of shin- 
gle, upon which, from the peculiar formation of 
the crags at either side, a surf was breaking. 

" We must do the best we can," said the 
Captain ; " dip the oars slightly, and mind 
and not stop for anything until I tell you." 

The foam seemed to be boiling as we 
daslied into it, and, once in its midst, it was 
impossible to see a half-dozen feet before us. 

" Pull boys," said Captain Graves, " pull — 
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it's life or death — ^pull — that's the styh 
another — ^that's it — ^now another — ^now — ^keep 
your seats, ladies, we're all right — give it back 
boys, — ^that's the style — out with you. Doctor 
and Davis — ^nm v«dth the rope — ^run, you 
scoundrels, run — G — ! there's the Doctor 
down — out with you, Mortcomb — ^hurrah! 
Doctor, . you're not hurt — make ready, boys, 
to ship.— Easy, Travers — easy, my lad — that's 
it — gently, boys — ^gently — don't dip too low 
— just once more — easy, easy — will you go 

easy ? you'll have the boats over in a 

moment — ship, Rogers — right — one stroke 
more, Covrie, — that's the way, my boy — pull, 
you scoundrels, at the rope, — ^let it go, let it go, 
Travers, or you'll turn the boat round ; out 
with you, and be damned to the oar — ^bravo, 
that's the way to handle a rope! — another 
haul — soh ! — just another — psthew-w— an- 
other — Stop ! " 

Having drawn the boats about thirty yards 
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inland, we found ourselves standing in a little 
circle smiling at each other. Mrs. Stebbings 
came across and embraced her son, and then 
whispered a few words to the Captain. 

" Silence ! " said the old sailor, and removed 
the kerchief which was tied about his head. 

The moon was falling down the western 
steeps of heaven, but the night was still 
almost as light ^s our noondays are in 
Northern latitudes. 

The poor, sorrow-stricken lady took a httle 
Prayer-Book from her pocket — a book I had 
seen in her hand more than once during the 
journey in the boats — and, stepping into the 
circle, opened it, and read in a solemn steady 
voice : — 

" In my trouble 1 mil call upon the Lord: 
and complain unto my God. 

'^The earth trembled and quaked : the very 
foundationa also of the hills shook^ and were 
removed because he was wroth. 

" The Lord also thundered out of heaven, 
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and the Highest gave his thunder : haiUstones 
and coals of fire, 

" He shall send down from on high to fetch 
me : and shall take me out of many waters. 

" He shall deliver me from my strongest 
enemy, and from them which hate me: for they 
are too mighty for me. 

" They prevented me in the day of my trouble : 
but the Lord was my upholder. 

" He hath brought me also into a place of 
liberty: he brought me forth even because he 
had a favour unto me^ 

" Amen ! " broke in the Captain. 

The moon was now half-hidden, but it 
seemed to linger in the heavens, and Mrs. 
Stebbings was still able to read. The two 
sisters drew neai'er towards her, and joined 
their arms about her shoulders as she con- 
cluded : — 

" For who is God but the Lord: or who hath 
any strength except our God? 

" The Lord liveth and blessed be my strong 
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helper: and praised be the God of my sal- 
vation/^ 

Only the pallid rim of the moon was 
visible when the Psalm ended, but the Starry 
Cross shone gloriously above us, and, shaking 
each others' hands all round, we went hope- 
fully to work, and by means of our boats and 
sails soon fitted up temporary huts for the 
night. 

As I had been sleeping nearly all the day, 
I volunteered to take the first watch. Travers, 
however, persisted in bearing me company, 
and, after about an hour's sleep, the Captain 
joined us, when seating ourselves on a sharp 
jut of rock which, tongue-like, thrust itself 
beyond the spray, we ga^ed for a time silently 
upon the waters and kept the watch together. 



CHAPTER XV. 

We were not silent long. The Captain was 
as full of talk as a sea-shell is full of sound, 
and seemed detennined we should not grow 
mournful by watching the blue waste before 
us. The old man was pleased at the arrange- 
ments we had made for the night, and was 
hopeful that a ship would come in sight 
before many days passed over. And, to tell 
the truth, those arrangements were at once so 
simple and satisfactory that we had every 
reason to thank the Captain for suggesting 
them. They were these : Deep in the sand 
we drove four of the oars, and round three 
sides of the oblong thus formed we stretched 
a sailcloth. On the top — as a partial roof — 
we, with some difficulty, hoisted one of the 
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boats, and then there was a tent complete. 
We set up two of these tents, but the second 
— ^which was for the ladies and the wounded 
— was open at both ends, and divided in the 
middle — was, in fact, a tent with two rooms 
and two doors. The sun-dried sea-weed 
which lay in great mounds above the water- 
mark upon the sand, made easy and capital 
pallets, while the weather was quite warm 
enough to render bed-clothes unnecessary. 

" I don*t think anything could be cosier," 
said Graves pointing to the two boats, " and I'll 
be bound those poor women and wounded 
fellows are sleeping sounder now than they 
have for many a night past. How are the 
wounded do you think, Doctor? Has the 
exposure in the boats done 'em much harm ?" 

" Strange to say — and yet not strange 
either, for they were none badly wounded — 
not the slightest. They'll all, but Murray, 
be about in a day or two, and he will be 
right enough in a week. I am afraid of 
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Miss Paley, however," I added ; " the shocks 
must have done her a great deal of harm, 
aHhough her sister doesn't appear to be any 
the worse." 

" I can't tell how it is/' observed Travers 
naively, "but that Marie is thoroughly 
undoing me. I don't mind telling you. 
Captain, but upon my word I never saw any 
one I'd rather make Mrs. Travers." 

" I'm heartily glad to hear it, Travers," I 
said — to which the Captain cried " Hear t 
Hearl" — "for I'm confident you couldn't 
give your heart to a better girl. Both of 
them have simple noble natures, and I am 
certain if Marie had something to call her 
attention from herself she would conquer her 
complaint, which is scarcely chronic. Love, 
after all, is the great Healer." 

Travers didn't answer. The Captain 
coughed suspiciously, and talked about the 
power which the law conferred upon him of 
marrying passengers at the shortest notice. 



\ 
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r stninge ia life !" observed Travers 

the conversation, " we are no 

' saved from the grasp of death than 

. to talk about the jaws of mar- 



" Come, come we'll have none of that," 
pterrupted Graves, " I'm married and so 111 
J bound is " 

" Look at that beautiful star-ray on the 

I water, Captain," exclaimed Travers, to whom 

I I had told Uie story of my life, and, as I 

rose at the same moment, we broke off oar 

conversation and took a turn round the boats 

to see that all went well. 

Sleep rested upon the little company. The 
tents were as silent as tombs, and we re- 
turned to our place on the Rock. 

" Do yon know anything about the island?" 
asked Travers of the Captain. 

"More, I should think, than any other 
living Englishman. And I'll tell you how. 
When Iwas returning from my first Australian 
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trip we passed very close to this place widely 
strange to say, was not then marked on the 
chart. I never imagined at that time I 
should some day stand upon it! When I 
reached England I was determined the dan- 
gerous omission should be seen to; but, 
before writing to the Admiralty about it, I 
thought I might learn something ab6ut the 

place. I got old Captain M , the author 

of " ,"' to get me a ticket for the British 

Museum, where I heard all sorts of books, 
maps, and charts could be seen, and one day 

up I went with Captain M himself and 

we both set to work overhauling. If we 
looked at one book we looked at a 'underd. 
We got the latest gazetteers, as they are 
called, and the best maps in the place, and 
what do you think we found ?" 

" Can't teU,'' said Travers. 

"That not a mother's son of the writers 
knew a word about it. Except where one 
book had copied word for word from another. 
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t)iey all disagreed even about its latitude and 
longitude. They sometimes differed as much 
as three or four degrees. The best works 
went foul of each other, and of the largest 
maps we could get hadn't the place even 
marked." 

"That's strange!" I observed; "for we 
!&xgUshmen plume ourselves on our geogra- 
phical knowledge." 

"Then you surely can't tell us much about 
the i^ace/' said Travers. 

"Easy, my boy; I didn't say so. I told 
you I knew more than any other Englishman, 
but I'm not going to tell it you all at once. 
We may have to stay here a day or two, and 
then you will be glad to drink from my little 
cask of knowledge fresh and fresh." 

" It's uninhabited, of course," said Travers. 
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Oh 1 let us know all about it. Captain ?" 
said I> " I'll spin you yams by the mile if we 
have to stay here long." 
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"'As yoa wilL What I know about it 
amounts to this, which I learnt firom a Porta- 
gee captam in Sydney. We happened to 
meet at a tavern there, and fell into conversa- 
tion. Of coarse we talked about ships. 
Captains always do— just as them Oxford 
men'' (with a nudge at me) ''talk about 
Greek, and them doctors '' (with a nudge at 
Travers) ''chatter about new blisters and 
patent gallipots. While we were talking I 
took upon myself to caution him about this 
unmarked rock, when I found that if he had 
lived here all his lifetime he couldn't have 
been more femiUar with it." 

" What did he tell you ? " I enquired. 

" First of all, which is the most important 
thing to us, that Portugee ships con- 
stantly came to one point of it for water. 
We'll see to-morrow where they land. He 
told me too that that rock there," point- 
ing to the tall crag, "is called the 'Nine- 
Pin,' and that it is nearly two thousand 
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feet high. That's a nine-pin for you if you 
like! The reef, it seems, is divided by 
narrow fissures in three places, and the most 
wonderful thing is that the cluster should be 
here at all, as only a musket-shot off sound- 
ings have not been reached at a depth of 
27,000 feet, which is nearly five miles and a 
quarter. Just think of that Nine-Pin rising 
six miles from the bottom of the sea ! '' 

" It is truly wonderful ! " 

"On one side of the island the water 
runs quite warm, and turtles are there said 
to be plentiful. If we have to stop long we 
shall in time all change into Lord Mayors 
from eating the green fat, and wake up some 
morning with cables of gold round our necks. 
There are plenty of birds on the Rock called 
paidelaSy a little larger than the pigeon, * but,' 
said the Portugee captain, ' as tough as the 
devil ! * The history of the place is as good as 
a story-book. It is one of Martin Vas's Islands^ 
and nearly a hundred years ago the Portugee 

K 3 
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Government took possession of it, and made 
it their convict colony. They found it so 
deucedly expensive though — ffor there is not 
enough food on it for many mouths — ^that 
they at last gave it up. I believe they 
didn't much like doing this, for they were 
a&aid some other nation might seize it and 
carry on a contraband trade with the Brazils ; 
and so their ships come here now more to 
beat the bounds like, and hold the rocky 
parish, than because it's the best and most 
convenient place." 

" How strange we should get here ! " I 
remarked. 

**It is; and yet, when you think of it, 
our ship was about midway between this and 
St. Helena, and when we lost our reckoning it 
was quite as likely we should touch one rock 
as the other. It's deucedly fanny I shouldn't 
have known it till I saw the Nine-Pin." 

'•' What is its exact position ? " asked Tra- 
vers. 
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'' I can't trust myself to answer off hand, 
but as well as I remember its Southern 
point is in latitude 20'' 31' S. and longitude 
26^ 37' W/' 

"I suppose we shall go over it to-mor- 
row?" 

"With all my heart. And now let us 
make a fire and w^rm a little of this pre- 
served-meat so as to have something hot 
onqe in a way for, breakfast," ; 

For it :Wias eight o'clock and the sun had 
k)pg sijacq suffused the high peaks and sharp 
o^tlinQSi of the rock with purple radiance. 
The nhadow of the' Nine-Pin lay like a Raft 
upon the deep-bluet watecs. . « .We lighted a 
fir^ and then aroused our companions vfrom 
their slumb^s. . 



t 



CHAPTER XVI. 

We all met at breakfast, which we took in 
the double tent. The sail-cloth was up- 
rolled from the sides and the curtain removed 
from the centre. This gave us plenty of air 
and a pleasant prospect over the sea. The 
wounded sat up and joined with tolerable 
spirits in the conversation. Misfortune had 
by this time made us all equal. In our trou- 
ble we had found out each other's qualities, 
and ''Jack" had proved as good as his 
master. 

Our meal was simple. We had made a 
fire and warmed. some preserved boiled-rab- 
bit-and-onion-sauce. This, with biscuit and 
water, formed the refection, but we were all 
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very cheerful and partook of the symposium, 
as Travers called it, with manifest enjoy- 
ment. 

" I'll tell you what we'll do, Doctor, after 
breakfast,'' said the Captain, ''we'll leave a 
guard of three or four men over the ladies to 
mind that they don't run off, and then we'll 
just take a turn about the island and see. 
how matters look. While we're away you, 
Rogers, and your mates, can rig a signal and 
search about the shore for crawfish, which, I'll 
be bound, are pretty plentiful. By the bye, 
if you should fall across a turtle you needn't 
help it to make off." 

" Aye, aye. Captain, trust Tom Rogers for 
that." 

After breakfast, then, the five " Detn^ara"- 
men were left behind, while the Captain, 
Cowie, Travers, Mortcomb, Davis, and my- 
self set out on our tour of observation. The 
Captain carried a gun to shoot any birds 
we might happen to see, and the rest of 
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us had walking-sticks, which we cut &om 
a thick grove of bamboos just behind the 
spot where we had erected our tents. We 
were in good spirits when we started on our 
expedition. The ladies and the " Demerara *'- 
men gave us a cheer as we struck along the 
shore in the direction of the Nine-Pin. We 
skirted the water foir, I suppose, about an 
hour. The sand of the shore was hard and 
ran inland until a high, wall*Uke ridge of 
locks arose, beyond which it was 1 frequently 
impossible fdr us to see. After walking for 
perhaps three miles, this ridge suddenly ter- 
minated at bluff right-angles, and then we 
got some idea of the island. Rook rose 
above rock for, apparently, an illimitable dis- 
tance, the sides streaked here and there with 
narrow Knes of vegetation. Tall dark solitary 
trees occasionally reUeved the steep ascents of 
the stonylhiUs,— not growing up straight, but 
sketching out aslant, like suicidal trees hurl- 
ing themselves from dizzy altitudes^-r-and 
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around these flights of birds poised dark- 
lingly. We kept along the new road opened 
to us, and, after walking for about twenty 
minutes^ came upon some traces of the former 
occupants of the island". That is to say, we 
found ourselves upon a made road, at the be- 
ginning of which we were startled to see a 
gibbet with a few blanched bones in it set a 
little on one side. It was a dismal object, 
and the lonely vulture perched upon it threw 
an extra gloom upon the landscape and our 
spirits. 

'' I'm glad the women are inot with us 1 " 
observed Davis. 

" Tm very glad," said Mortcomb, " for de* 
pend upon it they 'd be frightened." 

" I've no doubt we shall come acrosa many 
of these gibbets," said the Captain. "Fo- 
reigners have an easy way of disposing of 
convicts. They don't give 'em ic«-creams 
and comet port, as we do in England." 

The Captain was right. At almost every 
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hundred yards we encountered gibbets. Only 
one or two, however, contained even bones. 
A century had done its work, and frequently 
the gibbets themselves had rotted away and 
fallen, in mouldering fragments, across the 
road. 

Upon that road hundreds of poor fellows 
had laboured. It was cut, for long dis- 
tances, right through the solid rock, and 
must have consumed the work of the expa- 
triated community for many years. At various 
points small cells were chiselled in the walls, 
with iron bars before them, like the cages for 
wild beasts. In the floors of some of these 
the rings stiU remained to which, we sup- 
posed, convicts had been secured. About a 
half mile down the road we came upon a 
large fortress, or barracks, or prison— perhaps 
« combination of all three— and drawn out a 
few yards in front were two rusty cannons at 
the side of each of which was a pyramid- of 
shot thickly overgrown with weeds and moss. 
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The green lichens on the cannons made them 
look like bronze. There was a stand for a 
third gun, but this, with its pile of shot, had 
been removed. 

We entered the building and were struck 
with its interior. Not a vestige of furniture 
—nothing that told of its having once been 
occupied — could be seen. The walls were 
bare, and here and there emerald and purple 
with fungus. The floors were ankle-deep in 
dust which had blown through the doors and 
windows, and in this birds had deposited 
their eggs. We went through several cham- 
bers, one of which, being very large and 
having a sort of stone bench erected round 
three of its sides, seemed to be a guard- 
room; but in none of them did we observe 
a single movable article. 

"When the Portugee chaps cut their 
sticks,'" said the Captain, as we moved into 
the open air, " they didn't leave much, you 
see, for those who might come after." 



« 



« 
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" I never did know a foreigner who'd leave 
a nail behind him," observed Davis. 

" Exactly," concurred Mortcomb, " he'd 
be sure to hammer it into his chest." 

Perhaps it was never inhabited," I said. 
O yes it was," Travers replied ; " I saw 
some names scrawled on the waUs, with oc- 
casionally the mark of the i cross above them, 
from which I conclude they were the names 
of prisoners." 

.. *' And those with the crosses," added the 
Captain, "were the worst of the prisoners, 
you may be sure. Just as the greatest rascals 
in our gaols profess to turn pious and ask 
for tracts with their soup, I 've long had a 
notion that in the old days felons thought 
to bamboozle the prison-priests by scratching 
these crosses in their dungeons, People see 
'em now and cry and make a fuss, but it's 
all humbug." 

While speaking we had made our way up 
a shght hill at what seemed to be the top of 
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the made road, and from this elevation, slight 
as it was, we had a view df a good deal more 
of the island than we had yet seen. The 
whole place, however, seemed to be of one 
character — ^hill behind hill, with faint traces 
of verdure reUeving their sterile sides at wide 
distances. Along the tops of several of the 

* 

mountains were fragments of broken wall, as 
if at some period or other an attempt had 
been made to fortify the island. As far off 
as our eye qould reach, at the bottom of what 
looked the most verdant valley, was a cluster 
of houses in which the superior officials con^ 
nected with the station had doubtlessly had 
their quarters. 

" It's a long way off," said the Captain, 
"but if we are compelled to stay here any 
time we must pay a visit to the ruins and see 
what they are like/* 

A bird rose from behind a crag which 
had fallen from a hill-side, as the Captain 
was speaking, whereupon he took aim 
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and puUed tte trigger of his gun. The 
piece, however, did not go off, and then, after 
due investigation, we discovered that the 
powder was damp, which was only natural 
considering the case containing it had lain at 
the bottom of our boat when we shipped so 
much water. 

" I'll tell you what then," said the Captain, 
" we've been out two or three hours— it will 
take us two or three more to return — ^we 
shan't be able to shoot anything till we dry 
our powder — ^it will be rather a long and 
tedious job to do it in the open air, — so the 
best thing, it strikes me, we can do, is to put 
about and get back to our tents. We can't 
reach those houses to-day, that 's evident, and 
there seems nothing else on the island but 
that great building yonder " — ^pointing to a 
huge stone edifice topping a hill a Uttle to 
the left of the houses — " and that precious 
monster of a Nine-Pin out there to the East- 
ward not far from our tents." 
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Acting on Graves's suggestion (Mortcomb 
and Davis were rather desirous of setting out 
in the direction of the houses at once, but 
were overruled), we had a run down the hill, 
and were presently jogging back again to our 
friends. 

It was now oppressively warm and we 
strolled along very leisurely. This gave us 
an opportunity of examining the various flora 
of the island which, though scanty, struck us 
as of surpassing beauty. We saw one shrub 
covered with a rime of faint white florets 
in which a slate-coloured cockatoo, with a 
crown of pale-gold feathers, sat and slept. 
The palms with their cool emerald stalks, 
and dark crowns of foliage, grew in stately 
solitude here and there, while the cactus, all 
ablaze with blossom, threw a rich flush upon 
the whitened hill-sides. Parrots, of an all but 
unearthly brilliance of plumage, flashed from 
tree to tree, and more than once as we walked 
gigantic snakes basking in the sunshine roused 
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themselves from their slumbers and slowly 
wormed their lengths of scaly splendour 
across the path. On nearing '' home '' good 
fortune awaited us. Prom the side of a 
chalky looking mound, near the opening of 
the road which ran up from the beach, a 
spring was gurgling which, on tasting, we 
found to be fresh water. Our joy was very 
great as we knelt and slaked our thirst at the 
little stream which, falling from the fount, 
had scooped itseK a bed at the bottom of the 
mound. Prom the sides of the brook some 
lovely star-shaped lilies wound their weird 
arms, as if in play, across the water. The 
green stems seemed to add to its dehcious 
look of coolness, and the blossoms themselves 
shook on the stream like trembhng masses of 
snow. I say our joy was very great : it was 
more than joy — ^it was profound thankfulness. 
However fong we might be compelled to so- 
journ on the island, we could scarcely want 
fresh water ! 
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''If misfortunes are gregarious, pleasures 
also come in packs/' said Travers, who, hav- 
ing taken an early drink, had been strolling 
about, and now came back with the news 
that on the other si^e of the mound he had 
found an orange tree. As our friend held a 
splendid specimen of the fruit in his hand, 
we none ventured to question his statement, 
but were on the other side of the mound in 
less time than it takes to write it. It was a 
lovely tree, fully thirty feet high, its branches 
weighted from end to end with fruit. 

" Look at the beauties, hanging down Uke 
gold lamps ! " said Davis. 

'' Look at the shiners showing through the 
leaves, like yellow-boys through a green 
purse ! " added Mortcomb. 

" Ah 1 you commercial rascals ! " exclaimed 
Travers who was striking down the fruit by. 
dozens with his stick, '' our old Enghsh poet, 
Andrew MarveU has described such a tree 
as " 
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" Bother Andrew Marbles," said the Cap- 
tain, " fill your pockets — as we 're all doing 
— ^with the oranges." 

As I, also, had been beating the branches 
with my stick, scores of the fruit now lay 
upon the ground, and we all crammed our 
pockets with them. A few were still green, 
but these, as plucked from the tree, were by 
no means tart. 

" Well, there are worse things," said Cowie, 
'' in a hot latitude like this than a good juicy 
orange." 

'' Why there is enough fruit on that tree to 
satisfy Drury Lane pit for a twelvemonth," 
observed Travers. 

The mention of Drury Lane was unfortu- 
nate. It at once took our thoughts back to 
England, and damped our spirits. We 
were now on the sea shore again with 
the black wall of rock on our right hand, 
and we walked for some time without con- 
versing. 
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" Another ten minutes/* at length said 
Stebbings, " will bring us to the tents." 

" These oranges will be a treat," I re- 
marked. 

" It 's a pity the powder was damp," 
observed the Captain, " as I think we might 
have taken home something more substan- 
tial." 

*' Better luck next time ! " said Cowie, 
and then we relapsed into silence, which re- 
mained unbroken till the tents were in view. 
We had been out all day and the sun was 
just sinking behind the ocean as we caught 
sight of our companions. They caught 
sight of us at about the same moment. The 
ladies came running forward from the shadow 
of a fire blazing upon the sand to meet us, 
while Rogers raised a shout of — 

" Supper is ready — supper is hot. 
Bring the sea-horse, my hearties, out of the pot/^ — 

a classic strain among sailors, in which his 
companions jomed lustily enough. 



CHAPTER XVIT. 

And supper waa hot. Rogers had first 
caught a turtle and then cooked it. A can 
of preserved haricoed beef addei to the 
*' soup " had made a dish fit for a mayor — a 
dish none the worse because the cook had 
been sparuig of the water in its preparation. 
Supper was served in the turtle's own shell 
on one of the water-kegs just outside the 
double tent, and all of us, including the 
women and wounded, seated ourselves upon 
the ground and drank the soup from the 
preserved-meat cans. 

Every one was, of course, anxious to hear 
what we had seen during our expedition, but 
the Captain suggested silence until after sup- 
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per. The meal being over — ^need I say what 
a perfect banquet it had seemed? — Graves 
commanded us to produce the dessert. To 
the* surprise of our friends, the oranges were 
brought out, and upon one being thrown by 
Travers to Marie Paley, and missing her lap, 
a scramble ensued among the "Demerara''- 
men and, in a few minutes, they were rolling 
over each other on the sand. 

But Ihere was fruit enough for all and to 
spare; and as everybody was curious to know 
where the oranges came from, we were all 
soon quietly seated again while the Captain 
delivered the log of our journey. The dis- 
covery of the spring was hailed with a shout 
by Rogers, "for" said he, "turtles are as 
plentiful as blackberries in a country 'edge, 
and I was afeard we should have to eat 'em 



raw/' 



"No fear of that my lad,*' said Graves, 
" we'll take a cask and fill it to-morrow, and 
have it each day cool and wholesome." 

L 2 
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"There's no fear of it drying up?" asked 
Miss Paley. 

"No more than of that drying up, my 
dear," pointing to the sea, "or of yonder 
Nine-Pin making oflp in the night." 

Having sat for about an hour eating our 
oranges and chatting with each other, the 
ladies retired. I ordered the wounded to 
bed shortly afterwards, and then — Rogers 
and Cowie being appointed as the first watch 
— we moved to our tent and, in five minutes 
afterwards, I was soundly asleep on my couch 
of sea-weed. 

The sun was well up when I awoke next 
morning, and on looking round I found my 
friends had already risen. They were walk- 
ing along the shore enjojring the delicious 
morning air when I moved fi*ora the tent. 

"Last in bed. Doctor," said Stebbings, 
who was standing with his mother. 

" I was thoroughly done up after yester- 
day's walk, and slept as soundly as a top." 
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'* I couldn't close my eyes for thinking of 
Molyneaux," said Mrs. Stebbings, "but I 
was pleased to find your two patients slept 
well," 

" They look so much better than I've seen 
them look before, that I've no doubt the 
passage so far through the Tropics — had it 
been free from excitement — would have done 
wonders in restoring them." 

" Depend upon it, it's all owing to the 
oranges," said Marie, smiling. 

"Or the turtle," put in Rogers, "for I 
remember when I was once knocked up I 
went to a doctor who gave advice gratis, Mid 
says he to me, ' My poor man, you'll never be 
right until you eat turtle and drink good port 
wine.' ' But,' says I, ' as I don't 'appen to 
be a friend of the Lord Mayor's I don't ex- 
actly see where the turtle and port wine are 
to come from.' * Ah, of course,' says he, 
' I don't expect you to get real turtle. Good 
mock 'U do.' 'Indeed,' says I, 'you seem to 
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be making good mock o' me, doctor/ — which 
I didn't know was a joke at the time, although 
I've been positively assured since that it was. 
But that shows you. Miss, that turtle's a rare 
medicine ! " 

' We made a hasty breakfast. We were all 
anxious to set out on the second tour of in- 
spection. It had been agreed that as the 
wounded could now all move about, they, 
with one of the " Demerara "-men (who was 
to cook), would be a sufficient body-guard 
for the ladies, and that all the rest of us 
should form the new expedition. We took 
our largest water-barrel — rolling it before us 
— but when we reached the spring, we left it 
there until our return, and at once struck 
across for the distant houses. 

" Did you dry the powder last night, Cap- 
tain ? " I enquired. 

"You may be sure of that. For all we 
know the houses are haunted, and we may 
have to shoot the ghost." 
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" It looks a veiy barren road before us." 

" Never mind ; if we push along at this rate, 
we shall reach the ruins in a couple of hours." 

** There's glass in one of them," exclaimed 
Travers, '' for I can see the sun shining full 
upon it ! " 

" It's clear, then, there are no London boys 
on the island," I remarked, "for they seem 
bom to demohsh the panes of every unin- 
habited house." 

" Well, I believe some good may even come 
out of stone-throwing," said Rogers. 

"Isn't it wonderful," observed Travers, 
" how men can keep up their spirits under the 
most dismal circumstances? Here we are 
laughing and chatting as if nothmg had ever 
happened to us." 

"Or ever would again," I added; and 
then we began to think of our position — cast 
away on a barren rock in a Tropical sea — ^and 
moved on for a time without either chatting 
or laughing. ' 
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It was a tedious and difficult walk over the 
bare rocks and white hills to that group of 
Houses. The hot rays of the sun were re- 
fleeted from the earth so blindingly that we 
frequently had to shield our eyes as we toiled 
on. Travers and I moreover had left the ill- 
fated " Fingal " in slippers, and these were 
so cut and torn to pieces that his feet 
were blistered, while mine were bleeding, 
long before we reached the ruins. Cowie's 
scorched clothes hung about him in tatters, 
and one of his shoulders was quite bare. 
Still we pushed on. Our hope was that upon 
the summit of the large stone edifice — what- 
ever it was — we might be able to discover on 
which side of the Rock was the anchoring 
place of the vessels which called at the island. 
Of this we were at present in ignorance, 
while, until we knew, it would be useless to 
move our tents from their present locality. 
It seemed likely, from the very height of the 
building, that it had formerly been used for 
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the purpose of signaUing ships at sea. If so, 
we intended to take up our quarters in or 
near it without delay. 

Our thoughts were so bent on reaching 
the place that little attracted us on the road. 
One or two wells had been sunk for water, 
but they were now all dry, and the openings 
of the shafts half overgrown with weeds. We 
saw several small pigeons and other birds, but 
as we had no wish at that stage to burden 
ourselves, we decided to spare them till our 
return. When we were within two or three 
hundred yards of the old houses, we came 
upon a little stream winding round the foot 
of a tall crag, which shut out the village from 
view, and on the farther bank of this rivulet 
was a rumed boat-house with a mouldering 
skiff laid up inside. We slaked our thirst at 
the stream — drinking most enjoyable draughts 
from the palms of our hands — and then, 
•moving to the left of the rocky mound, made 
for the nearest house. We hastened round 

L 3 
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the crag and were standing in front of the 
tenement in a few minutes. Judge of our 
surprise when we saw before it a plot of care- 
fully-cultivated garden-ground, gorgeous with 
Tropical flowers, with a fountain playing from 
a marble jar, borne on the shoulders of a nude 
Nereid, standing in the midst ! 
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The gate of the garden was open, but for 
several moments we stood before it still and 
speechless with surprise. A passing wind, 
however, swept by and stirred the flowers, and 
then— as if catching motion from the nodding 
blossoms — ^we turned, looked at each other, 
and found our tongues as suddenly as we 
had lost them. 

" This beats the footstep . in the sand," 
said Rogers; ''let us go in and leave our 
cards vrith our neighbour." 

The gate, I said, was open, but that 
long, lithe Rogers must needs leap the fence. 
It was a movement half '' normal," half the 
result of temporary excitement: the result 
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was that one of his feet caught in a trailing 
slip of vine, growing along the palings, and* 
down he floundered in a bed of double- 
stocks. 

Our comrade was not much hurt, but still 
he had slightly sprained his foot, and the 
Captain lent him his gun to help him 
along. The garden was about twenty yards 
across and had a weU-kept gravelled pathway 
running up to the house, the door of which 
— like the gate we had passed — stood invit- 
ingly open. Still we saw nobody about. As 
Rogers had to limp along we walked slowly 
up the path, all of us expressing our different 
notions touching the residents of the house^ 

"It must be some Portugee officer or 
other," said the Captain, " who still keeps up 
a sort of state upon the island to prevent 
other nations from taking it, and I've no 
doubt the captains of the ships that call have 
rare bout's of jollity with him. Won't he be 
tp see us !" 
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We were now at the door, and Rogers 
Umped in, the butt-end of his gun making 
dull heavy thumps on the carpeted passage 
as he entered. 

" Who the is that ? " cried a voice 

from above. 

White as the paper on which I now write 
turned the faces of my companions. My 
heart seemed to stop — ^my blood chilled and 
paused in my veins. Large drops of sweat 
stood on Traverses brow. Rogers wrenched 
his sprained foot firmly down upon the ground, 
aiid silently cocked the gun. 

The voice that had uttered that exclamation 
was the voice of Molyneaux ! 

I think I have already said his was a pecu- 
liar voice. It could be gentle as a girl's, 
and was then characteristic ; but when moved 
by passion there was certainly no mistaking 
its loud, ringing, and imperious tones. 

" Who the is that ?" it cried again, 

and as we remained as still as statues, the next 
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instant a footstep was heard upon the topmost 
stairs, and Molyneaux came hurrying and 
cursing down. 

' We tripped a yard or two along the pas- 
sage to the side of the staircase, and stood 
with our backs close against the wainscot 
below the balustrade. Rogers was nearest to 
the door, and now grasped his uplifted gun 
by the muzzle. It stood up at an angle of 
about fifty degrees. 

" It was the damned door slamming back- 
wards and forwards, I suppose," said Moly- 
neaux, speaking audibly to himself (as bad 
men will), as he came down the lower flight of 
" stairs. Now so long as he contented himself 
with closing the door from the staircase, and 
did not for any reaspn come round the foot of 
it into the passage, we were safe. To meet 
the latter contingency we had to rely on the 
butt-end of the musket. 

I drew a breath of reli^ as Molyneaux 
stopped on the last stair and reached out his 
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hand to close the door. At that moment, 
however, he must have caught sight of the 
ruined bed of stocks, for, with an oath, he 
leapt through the door towards the pahngs, 
as if expecting to find a wild beast or a mad- 
man in the garden. 

Whinh ! went Rogers's gun as the pirate, 
without seeing us, made through the door. 
He was several steps beyond the reach of the 
weapon, however, and the heavy blow only 
struck the air, bringing Rogers almost down 
upon his face. 

Mol3meaux bounded along the garden-path 
to the devastated flower-bed, while we stood 
breathing quickly and looking at each other. 
Rogers was the first to move. He stepped 
on tiptoe along the passage, and, without a 
woipd, quietly closed the door. 

" Now," said he, " let us hide." 

At the far end of the passage was a short 
flight of stone steps, and down these we at 
once retreated into a place which seemed half 
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cavern, half cellar. It was too dark to see 
what it was precisely, but we could make out 
the rough stone sides with a heap of coals 
in one corner and some wine bottles in 
another. 

We had scarcely retired to the farthest 
limit of our retreat, when we heard the mate 
pushing at the front door. Not being able 
to open it, we next heard him raise the 
window of the front room and re-enter the 
house by leaping in. He cursed the wind 
for "blowing-to the door" as he moved 
upstairs. 

" Come round me," said Rogers in a low 
whisper, and we drew round. 

" It's clear the varmint's now alone, though 
there is no telling when his mates will be 
back." 

'* This is their rendezvous," said the Cap- 
tain, " thi% is the place. Doctor, of which he 
told you ! " 

" Now what I propose," said Rogers, " is 




I ^ 
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to seize him without a moment's delay and 
carry him back with us." 

"Right," said the Captain, who grasped 
the whole plan in an instant, " it is our only 
chance." 

" Let us take off our boots then — ^you and 
me, Captain, and Cowie — and creep up stairs. 
You " (to us) " all wait here till I call out, 
when make haste up and help." 

Without another word passing, they took 
off their shoes, and a moment afterwards we 
heard the boards of the passage creak beneath 
their muffled tread. 

We scarcely breathed. My own senses 

■ 

seemed so quickened, that I heard them-— or 
fancied I heard them — mount each particular 
stair. Rogers had taken the Captain's gun 
with him, and, in my intense nervous excite- 
ment, I imagined more than once that I could 
hear the echo of its deadly blows upon the 
head of the unsuspecting buccaneer. 

But a cry broke in upon my fancies. 
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Rogers called " Help ! " and the next moment 
we were all stumbling over each other along 
the passage and up the staircase. 

When I entered the room at the top of the 
first flight of stairs, T saw Molyneaux upon 
the floor with the Captain leaning on his 
chest. Rogers was holding his legs, and 
Cowie his hands. 

" Cords — quick, quick ! " said the Captain, 
"you can see the other villains out there 
through the window." 

I looked hurriedly through the casement at 
the end of the chamber, and there, about half 
a mile off, were a band of men, in white 
jackets, trousers, and caps, playing at quoits 
or some such game on the green slope of a 
hill. It was clear, however, that they were 
utterly unconscious that anything was amiss 
with their chief. 

Travers had a rich table-cover torn into 
strips in a few seconds, and with these we had 
soon secured the mate's legs and hands. On 
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first entering the room, Davis had stuffed a 
handkerchief into the prisoner's mouth, and 
over this Mortcomb now tightly fastened a 
broad piece of the table-cover, so that the 
gagging, if a little dangerous, was certainly 
effective. 

" Let him breathe out of his nose," said 
the Captain, ''and if he ceases to breathe 
altogether, it won't be much loss." 

It was a very hateful glance which flashed 
from the pirate's eye as the Captain spoke, 
but I had hardly time to observe it when 
Rogers, who had gathered up the fragments 
of the table-cloth and concealed them up the 
chimney, seized Molyneaux round the waist 
and began to carry him from the room. 

Travers, the Captain, and myself assisted, 
and we were soon bearing our burden across 
the garden. 

" It's the last time you'll see this snug little 
villa, my friend," observed the Captain, " un- 
less I'm damnably mistaken." 
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It certainly was a snug little villa. The 
garden, with its fountain and its tastefully 
arranged shrubs, was a specimen of fancy 
floriculture, and — so far as I had seen — ^the 
interior apartments of the house were ele- 
gantly complete. In that room where we had 
jsecured him, hung many a finely painted 
picture, while a small library of handsomely 
bound volumes stood in a bookcase in the 
corner. In another corner was a what-not 
set out with vases and old china. Finden's 
illustrations of the Corsair were hung in 
light gilt frames between the oil paintings. 
So much I had seen, and Travers assured me 
he had observed a number of glass cabinets 
of coins, cameos, and intaghos standing upon 
a side-table. 

" Did you notice a little picture," I subse- 
quently asked my companions, " turned to the 
wail?" 

"I did," said Stebbings, '*just over the 
bookcase, about the size of a miniature." 
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^; We hurried our prisoner round the little 

hill which stood before the house as fast as 
we were able. On reaching the other side, 
we rested a moment, to see that his cords 
were all safe and tight, and then taking him 
upon our shoulders hastened on at a sharp 
trot. Our men divided themselves, and 
marched half in front and half behind us. 
Cowie carried the Captain's gun. 

It was hpt work, and we made it all the 
hotter from our constant talking. We 
couldn't help talking. The whole day's 
adventure was so unexpected and startling, 
that we kept saying the same things over and 
over again. One amenity lurked under the 
intense heat. The ground was so hard and 
parched — most of it, in fact, was bare and 
rocky — that we left no trace or footstep behind 
us. Except that we had destroyed the table- 
cover — and it was hardly likely the men would 
detect its absence, or, if they did, see any- 
thing very suspicious in it, — there was no- 
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thing to hint that strangers had been near 
the place. The broken fence and despoiled 
flower-bed would doubtlessly be attributed to 
the goats or other animals upon the Rock. 
At all events so we thought as we jogged on, 
and were in high glee accordingly. 

At the end of about the first mile we 
changed places with our companions. We 
saw several flocks of birds as we went along, 
and this reminded us of how fortunate it was 
that on our first journey our powder was 
damp. Had the gun been fired there is no 
doubt its sound would, on that still Rock, 
have reached the pirates, and then — we dared 
not consider what might have been the result ! 
The Captain's bumps rose from units to ten 
as he thought how our lives had hung upon a 
flash in the pan. 

When we reached the deserted prison (we 
now understood why it was so entirely barren 
of furniture, concluding that the buccaneers 
had carried ojQP everything to their part of the 
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island), we changed " bearers '* again. As we 
were changing, a goat happened to leap by, 
and this Cowie was enabled to strike with the 
butt-end of the gun and secure. It was a 
fine beast and would at least serve us for two 
or three days' food. Cowie tied its hind legs, 
slung it on to the end of the gun, gave it to 
Rogers, who carried it over his shoulders, and 
then we once more set forward. When we 
came to the spring — ^which we did after one 
or two more changes — we were all nearly 
worn out; so we laid our burden on the 
ground while we stopped and rested. We 
removed his gag to give him some water, and 
then it was that I found his manner iwas as 
cool and audacious as when I last saw him on 
the ship. 

"This is a beautiful brook. Doctor!'' he 
said, looking at me. " Springing out of this 
rock, it carries one's thoughts back to Moses 
and the IsraeUtes. But remember, Doctor, if 
Moses hadn't struck an Egyptian — I believe 
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an Egyptian meant a thief, or a pirate, or 
something of that sort — his after-Kfe would 
have been considerably happier. Take warn- 
ing by the fate of Moses!" and he drank the 
water from his palm, as a man might drink a 
toast or salutation. 

We none exchanged a word with him ; but 
after he had drunk we untied his legs and 
forced him to walk on in front. As we were 
now several miles distant from the village, 
we did not consider it necessary to re-gag 
him. 

As he moved before us, I could not help 
being struck with the quiet elegance of 
his dress. His attire was, of course, much 
ruffled from the handling he had received 
and was torn in several places ; — ^but the white 
jean trowsers, plain cloth boots, open buff 
waistcoat, and loosely-fitting black cloth coat, 
gave him the appearance of a gentleman 
moving in the most fashionable circles of 
civilized life. 
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He turned and saw me looking at him, and 
seemed to guess my thoughts. 

"You are wondering, I have little doubt, 
Doctor, how a man living, like Prometheus, 
on a bare rock, can keep himself at all pre- 
sentable. Ah! you little know the hidden 
resources of Piracy! Since my departure 
from the poor old ' Fingal ' we've snared a 
ship with — I give you my word, gentlemen 
— ^half-a-million of gold on board." 

I smiled incredulously, and said, " Perhaps 
you would like us to go back with you to 
see the treasure?" 

" Have I ever yet lied to you, Doctor ? 
Said I not that within a few days' journey 
from the 'Fingal' I kept my little state? 
With the same truth I now assure you that 
last Tuesday we took a galleon from Australia 
with half-a-naillion of gold on board. Now 
mark, I have a proposal to make. If I had 
you all in my power, your bodies would be in 
the sea in less than ten minutes, pierced here 

M 
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and there with leaden shot. Not, mind, 

» 

because I am a blood-thirsty man, but simply 
because dead men tell no tales, and I have a 
desire that there should be no tales told of 
me. Unfortunately, however, I happen to 
be in your power, and I am naturally fearful 
you may — without a shadow of any good and 
substantial reason like mine — deal with me as I 
should deal with you. This being the case, I 
venture to submit the desirability of your 
sharing that half-million of gold with me, and 
then taking a boat (which I will find you) 
and leaving the island. Of course you will 
say, 'What security have we that you will 
deal fairly with us ? ' In the first place, then, 
you have the word of a gentleman, and, in the 
next, I will give one or more of you such in- 
structions as will enable you to return to my 
villa and bring away the greater portion of the 
treasure without my band knowing anything 
about it. That surely will be a guarantee.'* 
We paid but little attention to his speech. 
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though the Captain did at length venture to 

say,— 

"And pray, Mr. Molyneaux, what might be 
the name of the ship you have lately taken ? " 

" The Mad '' he checked himself, but 

a moment after continued, as if taking up 
where he had paused, "the mad-dest man 
who ever lived could scarcely expect a pri- 
soner to give evidence against himself;" and 
then he became silent. It was not till some 
time afterwards I learnt that the ship was 
the Madagascar! On that rock to this day 
may lay the relics of the vessel — a vessel the 
fate of which has been hidden in such im- 
penetrable and gloomy mystery. That cold- 
blooded buccaneer afterwards told me in 
glowing terms, how he had taken the ship, 
secured the treasure, and then sunk it with 
all its passengers, by boring a hole in the 
bottom. " It went down," he concluded, 
without so much as the quiver of an eyelid, 
" in twenty thousand fathoms. There was a 
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sort of agonised gurgle in the calm blue 
water, and then all was still." 

When we left the spring we determined to 
make our prisoner work. We untied his 
hands, and, {)utting the cords about his 
waist, and attaching the ends of them to our 
water-keg, compelled him to draw it along 
the road. It would have been hard work 
for any man — for him, who was as proud as 
Satan, it was terrible. He grinned a ghastly 
grin at me as he gave the first tug, and mut- 
tered something about an " Eagle carrying a 
crow*s-nest," — a crow's-nest being a sea term 
for the barrel which is occasionally stuck at 
the top of a ship's mast for a look-out. 

About half a mile from the spring we saw 
a flock of grey birds — ^in form and size much 
like the Scottish ptarmigan — clustered upon 
a large cactus-tree, but we were afraid to 
shoot at them for fear the echo should reach 
the village. 

" Fine birds," said Molyneaux, with a ma- 
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licious smile, ''and as delicious eating as 
young pheasants." 

In due course we sighted our tents, and 
Travers ran on to prepare the ladies for the 
new arrival. 

" You will at least," said Molyneaux, 
spying the boats, " save me from the degra- 
dation of appearing before the ladies as a 
beast of burden." 

" Damn you, I'll horse-whip you like a 
beast of burden, if you open your mouth 
again ! " said the Captain, at length losing 
patience. 

And now our friends, aroused by Travers, 
came running out to meet us. Mrs. Stebbings 
at once faced the murderer of her sons and — 
in a few wild words — ^told him she had prayed 
for God's vengeance upon him and now knew 
she had not prayed in vain. 

" I feel — I feel here," she exclaimed plac- 
ing her hand upon her bosom, " that you will 
speedily atone for your crime ! " 
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The two sisters tried to appease the aged 
mother, and at length her son led her a little 
away. Then her emotion overcame her. 
She threw herself upon the ground, and 
covering her face with her hands wept aloud. 

" Aquarius, relieved of the Scorpion, bows 
to the Heavenly Twins," said the pirate, 
making a mock obeisance to the Paleys. 

That word " scorpion" reached the ears of 
young Stebbings. He bounded from his 
mother's side and-with a spring-had his 
hand upon the insulter's throat, 

"Down on your knees, you villain," he 
exclaimed, ''before that lady and crave her 
pardon." 

The pirate hesitated, and turned corpse- 
white with rage. 

Just as Stebbings had seized him by the 
throat, Rogers was relieving him of . the 
water-barrelj so that he now stood free. 

" Down on your knees and beg that lady's 
pardon," again exclaimed Stebbings, motion- 
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ing his head in the direction of his mother, and 
tightening his grasp on Molyneaux's neck. 
" Leave my throat then ! '' 
" Never, till you are on your knees." 
" Then choke me," he faintly gurgled, turn- 
ing blue in the face. 

But Stebbings did not want to choke him, 
and so, with one strong indignant eflfbrt, he 
threw him upon his knees, and then, with 
a well-aimed blow between those dark and 
deadly eyes, laid him prostrate and half sense- 
less upon the stony ground. 

'* You have done what I would have done 
had I been a man," said the mother; and 
then, with Emily and Marie, she went into 
the tent and left us with the prisoner. 

He had been nearly stunned with the 
blow he received in faUing on the back of his 
head; but he soon recovered himself, and, 
rising on his elbow, looked around. His eye 
at once fell upon Stebbings and he smiled 
and held forth his hand. 
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" I forgive you/* he said, " for the provoca- 
tion was great. No man has a right to say 
discourteous things of a lady/' Then he got 
up, brushed the gravel from his knees, and 
asked the Captain to be candid enough to 
explain his intentions concerning him. 

" My intentions," said the Captain, " are 
simple. I mean, as soon as I can leave this 
place, to have you executed according to the 
law." 

" Then I am sure you will pardon me. 
Captain," answered the scoundrel with incon- 
ceivable callousness, " when I say that I sin- 
cerely trust you will remain on this Rock to 
all eternity." 

He would have said more, but we were im- 
patient for our evening meal, and so we took 
him and secured him with ropes hand and 
foot to the cluster of bamboos, set a man to 
watch over him, and then went in to join the 
ladies at " supper " and discuss the novel 
posture our affairs had taken. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

We ate our turtle — ^the remains of the pre- 
vious night's feast — and talked at the same 
time. What we had to consider was, whether 
there was any likelihood of the pirate-band 
finding our retreat before we signalled a ship. 
This signalling of a ship, too, would now be 
a matter of extreme difficulty, inasmuch as 
the presence of our foes upon the island 
would preclude us from firing guns or Ught- 
ing beacons. The moment we had regained 
the tents, the Captain had the fire which was 
burning outside extinguished, and we now 
considered it would be highly dangerous ever 
to relight it. Although, so far as we could 
judge, the pirates confined themselves to the 
other part of the island, there was no telling 
how far they might search for their chief — 
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how small a sign would betray our where- 
abouts. Nor was the fact that they lived on 
the other side of the Rock in all senses grate- 
ful. It was clear that they had fixed their 
quarters where they could sight the ships 
that passed, and thus we might remain a long 
time in our present locality without seeing a 
vessel. To move out of it was now impos- 
sible. 

All this — ^with much more of similar im- 
port — we discussed over our meal, and our 
only consolations were that for the present we 
had food and water, and were so hidden by 
that dark line of bamboos that the band might 
even come within twenty yards of the boats 
without seeing them. 

"It will be highly necessary, I should 
think, Captain," said Travers, " to keep our 
prisoner well gagged." 

" A good thought ! '\ exclaimed the Captain 
jumping up, and, as supper was now over, 
several of us followed him out, and in a few 
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minutes we had a good thick piece of stick se- 
cured Uke a horse's-bit in Molyneaux's mouth. 

" There is really no necessity for this harsh- 
ness/' he expostulated ; " I am too unwell to 
make a noise, even if a noise could at all serve 
me. That blow on the head has made me half 
foolish. I shall grow repentant soon, and con- 
fess my sins. Men do when they are mad." 

We made no reply to his speech, but, re- 
lieving the watch over him, strolled down on 
the shore, where we were joined by the 
ladies. 

I was very pleased to find my two patients 
getting perceptibly better every day. The 
dry atmosphere, well impregnated with the 
invigorating sea-salt, had already done them 
more service than aU the medicines could have 
done in the world. Their systems too, having 
survived the recent series of shocks they had 
received, were, under the calm novelty of our 
position, becoming observedly stronger and 
better toned. Marie was getting quite hearty. 
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Change of air and scene are, after all, great 
curatives in pulmonary complaints. Little 
as people understand it, consumption, disease 
of the heart, and all kindred afflictions are 
as much psychical (that is to say, nervous) as 
physical diseases. 

I complimented Emily on her improved 
looks, and then took a turn up and down the 
beach with Cowie and Stebbings. 

Travers walked with the two sisters, and 
our good quiet friend Davis chatted with Mrs. 
Stebbings. The Captain, Mortcomb, and the 
rest — excepting Rogers who was now keeping 
watch over Molyneaux — seated themselves on 
the crag jutting over the sea, and began to 
tell yarns, while Cowie, Stebbings, and my- 
self occasionally paused in our walk to Usten 
to the more exciting narratives. It was a fall 
moon, and the sea shone like a plate of steel, 
with, as it were, a blue ripple of the metal 
running right across it where the beams di- 
rectly fell. 
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After a time our little party of three 
strolled round to the bamboos to have a gos- 
sip with the ever-lively Rogers. We were ra- 
ther surprised on nearing the spot to find the 
watcher on the top of one of the bamboos, — 
the lithe trunk of which swayed backwards 
and forwards with his weight like the mast of 
a rolling ship, — peering out into the moon- 
Ughted air. 

" All right," he said, as we called to him, 
and the next moment dropped, like a monkey, 
upon the ground. 

"Looking for birds'-nests ?" asked Steb- 
bings. 

" You might have guessed worse," he 
answered aloud, but, leading us a little 
beyond the hearing of our prisoner, he 
added, 

"I wish you'd stroll a little to the left, 
and listen if you hear any shouting. If those 
pirates are not out on the search, my ears are 
not so long as I thought 'em ! " 
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There was no necessity to go to the left to 
listen, for he had scarcely done speaking when 
the clear sound of a horn broke through the 
air. 

Without another word Rogers stepped back 
to Molyneaux. 

"Look here, Mr. Pirate/' he Said, "your 
hounds are out searching for you. Now 
understand, if you attempt to stir— only move 
so as to rustle the canes — and the next 
moment I'll choke you — I will, so help me 
God ! — and throw your body up there on 
yon shelf of rock in order to satisfy your 
comrades and send them back ! " 

Molyneaux was a judge of character. He 
saw at a glance Rogers was the sort of man 
who kept his word, and that the slightest 
effort, however hopeless, to lead his associates 
nearer, would be followed by his death. I 
marked him tremble as Rogers took his knife 
from his belt, and stuck it at easy reach in 
the trunk of one of the bamboos. 
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By this time all our party were round with 
us. The sound of the horn had reached 
them, and now — through the calm air — we 
could even hear cries and shouts. 

" I think it will be best for you all to get 
into the tents," said the Captain, ''leaving 
Rogers and Cowie and me here by ourselves. 
If we want you, we'll call.*' 

We made our way to the boats, and, seat- 
ing ourselves on the ground inside, listened 
intently, without for a time exchanging a 
word. 

Nearer and nearer came the fanfaronades, 
punctuated occasionally with the sharp ping 
of a musket. The long full sounds which the 
homsman blew seemed to wake up a thousand 
echoes in the hills, and we could hear the 
vibrations dying behind the rocks and in the 
distant glens and far away across the sea. 
The air was so peaceful that the lightest 
windings of the horn appeared to wander, 
fleck-like, through the atmosphere — to float on 
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and on in feathery wisps of sound until they 
waxed, or seemed to wax, more faint and 
quiet than Silence* self. We drew deep 
breaths as each fresh sound came from the 
bugle, and presently — as one near blast 
splintered the air — Travers rose, and moved 
from the boat. Our excitement was be- 
coming intense, and we all longed to join 
Cowie, the Captain, and Rogers. 

Another blast, but this time farther oflp. 
Travers came back and took his seat upon 
the ground. 

" Thank heaven,*' he said — and these were 
the first words any one had spoken — " they 
seem to be going back.'* 

The next sound confirmed this impression, 
and we began to talk to each other. 

" They have come as far as they thought 
it possible he could have gone, and now they 
have returned," said Jackson, one of the "De- 
merara**-men. 

So feeble was the sound which now reached 
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us, that there could be no doubt this was the 
case, and we all rose and left the tent. 

Before we gained the bamboos we met the 
Captain. He was coming towards the boats, 
but on seeing us he stopped and called out, 

" Don't frighten yourselves, ladies, the ras- 
cals have gone home for the present/* 

Our Captain was right, and we felt with 
deep thankfulness that we could sleep securely 
in our tents for another night at least. We 
thought it well, however, to double the watch 
over Molyneaux, and to see that he was se- 
curely bound, before we bade each other good- 
night. We allowed him to lie down beneath 
the bamboos, but a rope was secured from his 
leg to a large boulder on the sand, while his 
arms were tightly bound against his sides. 

" Good-night," he said, as Cowie and Jack- 
son were appointed to take the first hour's 
watch—'' rU warrant my form wiU terrify 
you all as much in your sleep to-night as you 
have been able to frighten me to-day." 
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Speaking for myself, however, he was 
wrong. I never slept more soundly in my 
life, and when I awoke it was close upon 
seven o'clock, and my companions were 
already discussing the safety of lighting a 
fire to boil the water for breakfast. 

As it happened, we neither Ughted the fire 
nor had the breakfast. 




CHAPTER XX. 

Ear, far away on the calm blue sea — so far 
away that it seemed but a small dark scratch 
against the sky — a ship was sailing. The 
Captain had seen it first, and the glad news 
had spread, bringing us, one and all, from 
our tents. We gathered on the sands and 
watched which way the vessel sailed. Emily 
Paley wask all joyful excitement, and I had 
to put on a grave professional look and 
caution her. 

" She seems to be making for the island,'^ 
said the Captain. " The best thing we can do 
is to rig some kind of signal. It will be 
dangerous to fire a gun." 

"She'll never see anything at that dis- 
tance," said Cowie. 
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"She may come nearer/' said Rogers, 
" leastways we can do our best." 

We had soon cut down some of the bam- 
boos, and — as they were hollow — joined them 
together like a fishing-rod, until we formed a 
staff some forty or fifty feet long. Across 
the top of this we fixed two of the canes, like 
yards, and on these we stretched the sail- 
cloth which had hitherto divided the " ladies* 
tent." This signal we set up on the shore 
in such a position that the sun's rays fell 
directly upon the sail, so that, we concluded, 
it would be distinct at a considerable distance. 
The island was so hilly and irregular and 
the wall of rock which shut in the shore so 
high, that we had no fear of our standard 
being seen by Molyneaux's comrades un- 
less they made a special excursion to our 
locality. 

Hour after hour we watched the ship. 
That it came nearer was evident— for from a 
scratch it had grown into a speck — ^but the 
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slowness of its development was a proof that 
the course was forward. That the distance 
between us diminished at all was a mere 
accident of the vessel's lying a trifle on our 
tack. 

It took us several hours, however, to arrive 
at these conclusions, during which we had 
been alternately elevated and depressed by 
hope and disappointment, and now that the 
fact that the ship was sailing away from us 
came home with all its cheerless force, the 
strongest of us was throughly broken and 
subdued in spirit. Poor Emily was as cast- 
down as she had previously been elated. 
There was so little wind astir and the sea was 
so glassily calm that the vessel did not seem 
to move a half-knot an hour. It was break- 
fast-time when we first saw her, and at simset 
she was still in sight, not having made above 
ten or twelve knots all day. To have fired a 
gun, under the circumstance, would have been 
madness. The band of bravos were at least 
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ten miles nearer to us than was the ship and 
— ^had they been as far off — could have 
reached us much more quickly. Moreover, 
we reasoned, while the sound of a gun might 
from many causes be disregarded by the 
ship, it would — in the strange absence of 
Molyneaux — at once attract the attention of 
his followers. 

With the setting of the sun a faint hope 
arose. Great as wais our anxiety we nearly 
all began to feel the want of our evening 
meal, and it was the thought of this which, 
leading us back to the consultation of the 
morning, set us considering whether it would 
not be worth while, as the last chance of 
engaging the notice of the ship,- to run the 
risk of lighting a signal-fire. If kindled on 
the extreme edge of the tongue of rock which 
stretched over the sea, it seemed far more 
probable that the vessel might see it than 
that the smoke would attract the attention of 
our enemies. Our hunger came in as an 
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additional argument in favour of the attempt, 
and it was accordingly resolved that the fire 
should be lighted. Fortunately we could 
collect plenty of dry drift wood, and from 
this, we knew, only a blue, cloud-like smoke 
would arise. A fair quantity of this fuel was 
therefore piled on the rock and set fire to 
without delay. Darkness had now gathered, 
and — almost simultaneously with the lighting 
of our fire — we could see the ship's lamp 
twinkle far off upon the water. Only this, 
however, could we see of the vessel ; but we 
naturally concluded that if we could dis- 
tinguish its lamp it could far more easily de- 
tect our fire. 

"The misfortune of it is, though," said 
Cowie, as we took our meal upon the 
shore, "they'll think we're a ship too and 
pass on." 

"Oh! no they won't," exclaimed Miss 
Paley, "I feel confident they'll come and 
rescue us from those brutal men." 
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• Don : miike sure ot their coming, my 
iie:ir.'" sjiid the Captain. ' and then if they 
siiouiiiu'c ct}me. vou know, vou will be the 
hetrer anie to bear it.'* 

'Bur I r V make sure Captain," said 
Eiuilv. ^i:a a sort of wilful gaietT, " for Fm 
reruin riiat ship would never have been sent 
in sight, merely to raise false hopes and cheat 
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Our fire burnt so briskly — cast such a clear 
and lengthy track of multitudinous splendour 
upon the lightly-ripphng water — ^that, to tell 
the truth, we were all trustful it would soon 
be understood as a signal of distress and 
bring the ship to. We hoped so for some 
time, but at length the hope left us. That 
little star-like light which flickered at the 
bows of the craft crept slowly but certainly 
away, until with every glance it seemed fainter 
and fainter, and was at length a mere lumi- 
nous point upon the ocean. We piled more 
and more fuel upon the fire, and altered our 
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standard in such a way that the reflection of 
the flames danced upon the canvas, — ^but still 
the ship, or rather the ship's-light, stole 
steadily and surely on. On— on — dimmer 
and yet dimmer — ^now entirely lost to view, 
and now darting a single moment across the 
vision hke the tiny luminous spec which 
flashes every now and then athwart the eye 
after looking at the sun, — the light lessened 
and lessened — revived and vanished — van- 
ished and revived — ^and, finally, died away ! 

Then, when the Captain turned from the 
spot where he had stood so long and moved 
moodily towards the tents, a deep long sob, 
— one terrible choking spasm, — ^broke from 
Miss Paley, and before a hand could reach 
her she fell upon the sand. Alas ! alas ! the 
light of her life had fled ; and she lay, there 
on that sterile Rock, with the moon so white 
and calm above her, in the purer whiteness 
and peacefiiller calmness of death ! 

N 
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We bore her to the tent, and all night long 
her' sister made moan beside the body, and 
listened with a vague and tearless look for 
the beating of a heart whose pulse was stilled 
for ever ! 




CHAPTER XXL 

We laid her in. the grey of the next morning 
beside the Orange Tree and piled a little cairn 
of sea-stones to mark the spot. Mrs. Steb- 
bings read the Burial Service, and all but 
Marie — stonily dumb with her great sorrow 
— joined in the responses with but ill-sup- 
pressed emotion. Those bluff sailors had 
already learned to love Emily ; the wounded 
among them had received such care and kind- 
ness from their sister-sufferer, that often it 
seemed as if they looked up to her as a 
Saint. Travers was deeply afflicted, and the 
rough old Captain — bowing, after a short 
sharp struggle, to his grief — sobbed like a 
child beside the' grave. 

We led poor Marie back to the tent, and 

N 2 
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Mrs. Stebbings sat down beside her and 
poured such words of Christian comfort upon 
her bruised spirit as her own grief allowed 
her to command. I, too, — who had known 
what it was to lose a Beloved Companion, — 
said all I could to sheathe her suffering ; but 
only with a startled, half-wild glance or, some- 
times, with a long and arid look that made 
me pray of Heaven to give her the sweet re- 
lief of tears, was our condolence answered. 
At length I laid her on her simple couch of 
sea-weed, bathed her temples, and left her 
with the good old nurse whom God had like- 
wise so sorely stricken. 

A gloom rested upon us all for several days 
after the funeral. Marie moved about as one 
distraught, or wandered alone upon the sea- 
shore, an agonised quest within her eyes, as 
if in search for her lost sister. Sometimes 
she would mutter mournfully to herself as 
though the Spirit of the Departed walked 
and talked by her side. But He who chast- 
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eneth can also heal. In time the heavier 
cerements of her sorrow were removed and 
her heart lightened of its burthen. Then 
gradually came her old looks back, and, with 
them, somewhat of her old cheerfulness. 
Now she would smile again at Rogers's droll- 
eries and the Captain's sly, dry humour. 
*' My sister's suflferings were great," she was 
wont to say to me, "and I know she is better 
off." When the bereft heart can put on this 
Christian armour, Grief is vanquished ! 
That delightfuUest of companions, Travers, 
took her for walks along the shore, and 
fought all his college battles over again for 
her special relief and amusement. Sometimes 
I used to think the tender roses of Love 
were already blooming beneath the cypress 
and helping to lessen its poignant pressure. 

*S^ ^fe ^fe w§L w§L m^ 

•^C ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^* 

Eight days passed by and still no ship ! 
Certainly our provisions were tolerably ample 
— for we had caught two more turtles and 
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snared another goat besides several birds — 
and the little brook flowed as affluently as 
ever. Still, dismal indeed were our pros- 
pects. Should we ever, we sometimes asked 
each other, quit the island, or were we des- 
tined to leave our bones upon the Rock ? All 
these eight days, too, we lived under the most 
oppressive fear. We never knew when the 
neighbouring brood of vultures might swoop 
down upon us — at what moment Molyneaux 
might be set at liberty and crimson the reef 
with our blood. We had removed him to a 
little cave Cowie had discovered a stone's- 
throw from our tents, and, instructed by the 
past cunning of our prisoner, we kept a con- 
stant watch upon him. For some days he 
conducted himself with a most mocking bra- 
vardo, and then he assumed a haughty silence 
from which it was difficult to rouse him. 
Once he sent for the Captain and renewed his 
previous proposal, and once he offered to 
prove to us how we could make a signal 
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which could be seen far out at sea and yet be 
entirely hidden from his comrades. This 
information he volunteered to give on con- 
dition that we promised he should be set free 
when the ship we signalled came within a hun- 
dred yards of the shore. As no one believed 
he could give any information of the kind, 
the proposal was, of course, disregarded. 

" Very well, gentlemen," he said, " I can 
only regret your fatuity. Thank heaven, 
I never was so obdurate with my prisoners 
when they really had it in their power to 
assist me ! " 

"We don't believe in your power," ob- 
served Davis ) " it's all humbug." 

" Thorough humbug,'* said Mortcomb. 

" Humbug is a merchant's phrase — moon- 
shine sounds much prettier," said the bucca- 
neer, and added, — ^turning to the Captain, — 
" It is for you, sur, to decide. I shall make 
no other proposal/' 

" Indeed ! " said Travers, growing indig- 
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nant, " isn't it just possible we may extort 
the infonnation — such as it is — without your 
being able to extort the promise?" 

" Hear the Oxford man ! " was the answer. 
" He recommends the stake and faggots from 
old association ; but let me tell you, Mr. Tra- 
vers, a pirate can be a martyr as well as a 
priest." 

" We may see," said the Captain bluntly. 
" Pray don't delay the interesting investiga- 
tion. Men of my caUing " 

(" A damned black calling," from Cowie.) 

" of my calling, which being damned 

black is of course a damned desperate 
caUmg, have fired their powder-magazines 
before now and been removed from the scene 
of action — translated, as you would say, Mr. 
Travers — ^in a cloud of smoke and spUnters. 
Still time, I know, must hang heavily on 
your hands, and I am willing to do anything 
—except telling the secret — which will give 
you the slightest satisfaction." 
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*' For the present, then/' said Graves, 
you will hold your infernal tongue, or I 
shall cut it out." 

*' Not only for the present, but, if my 
present feelings last, for ever," was the reply, 
and the interview terminated. 

But when, on the evening of the ninth 
day after the funeral, a ship came in sight, 
and Molyneaux saw us half-dejectedly erect- 
ing our signals, he once more asked to see 
us and re-submitted his proposal. Yet re- 
submitted is not the word, for his new pro- 
posal was very different from the former. 

"If I show you first how to make the 
signal and it succeeds, will you then let me 

go?" 

What could we say to such a question ? We 

looked at each other and were mute. At 

length the Captain answered ': 

"I'll let you know in ten minutes," And 

then we left him and consulted. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

" What does it mean ? What are we to do ?-" 
asked the Captain, rubbing his hand over the 
reef of bumps which had risen upon his 
forehead. 

"I don't think it means anything," I 
answered. 

" If not, then we can't do wrong in giving 
the promise," said Davis. 

"Just what I was thinking," observed 
Mortcomb. 

*'I really feel I would rather die on this 
Rock than see so vile a man esc€^e," said 
Mrs. Stebbings looking far more than she 
said. Her hps were compressed and the 
smouldering fire in her eyes seemed to burst 
into flame. 

" The only question is," said the Captain, 
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" has he any scheme in view to betray us ? 
If we give the promise we must be careful." 

" But look here," spoke Rogers, " before 
we go back just let's consider a moment if 
we can't find out his secret for ourselves." 

"Aye! Aye!" responded the sailors, and 
then we began to knit our brows and con- 
sider. — 

"Well?" asked the Captain, "what are 
the soundings ?" 

"No bottom with me," replied Cowie, 
which was the case with the rest of us. 

Beautiful indeed looked the ship sailing 
quietly along in the far distance. We could 
just distinguish her sails and make out that 
she was a large vessel. 

"Well?" once more asked the Captain 
looking at us enquiringly. 

"There is no help for it," said Travers, 
" we must give the promise." 

We all concurred — ^Mrs. Stebbings and 
her son very reluctantly — and then we re- 
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turned to our prisoner. We found him with 
a scornful smile on his lips^ as if he knew 
that we should come to his terms. 

" Now," began the Captain, ** if we agree 
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"Pardon me," interrupted Molyneaux, 
"there must be no ifs now. Either you 
agree at once or you don't. If you don't 
agree at once why then I — I^ gentlemen, 
your prisoner — won't agree at all." 

("By the 'oly poker," said one of the 
sailors standing near me, " I'd like to bate 
'is'edhoff!") 

"We will save all talk, then," continued 
Graves, " by agreeing to set you free to make 
the best of your way back as soon as, under 
your direction, we have brought the ship 
within reach of our voices." 

" You pledge your honoiu* to that ?" 

" I do." 

" I am content. Just cut these cords and 
then come with me." 
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We unbound his anns and feet and — 
keeping well about him as a sort of guard — 
followed him along the shore. Presently by 
turning a sharp corner of a projecting crag, a 
strip of level shore we had not yet seen was 
revealed to us. Still here it would have been 
as dangerous to light a signal fire as in front 
of our own tents. At the far end of this 
line of sand, however, rose the Nine-Pin — a 
colossal unlighted beacon. It was still early 
in the evening and some ravens were saiUng 
shadowingly about it, and breaking the sur- 
rounding silence with their dolorous caws. 

"There we shall light our signal,'* said 
Molyneaux, . pointing to the high solitary 
tower of rock, and continued, mockingly, 
"there will your hope and mine be kin- 
dled." 

" You are playing with us. How can you 
light a signal there? How, if you could, 
would the keen sight of your hell-hounds be 
kept from seeing it?" So the Captain. 
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" Softly ; you will soou see that I am not 
playing with you; that what I said could 
be done, can be done, and shall be done if 
you wish it." 

We were now at the foot of the Rock — a 
Nine-Pin that the Titans might have bowled 
at. About forty feet up, on the sea-side, 
there was an aperture — like a niche in a 
spire — and in this we could see several 
vultures at roost. 

MoLTNEAUX. — "I am sorry to have to 
disturb those birds from their slumbers, but 
it is in that niche we must light our 
signal." 

Graves. — "A very clever proposal, Mr. 
Molyneaux, but how the devil are we to get 
to that niche?" 

Travers (to the Pirate). — "I'm afraid 
you'll be hung yet." 

CowiE, — "You've made a fool of us 
again." 

Rogers. — "I felt he would." 
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MoBTCOMB. — "I knew he would." 

Davis. — " I said he would/* 

The Sailobs. — " We swore he would." 

MoLTNEAUx. — " Now really, gentlemen, do 
let us have trust in one another. If you 
haven't faith in me, I shall scarcely retain 
sufficient faith in myself to have the moral 
courage to ascend to that niche and light the 
signal." 

Tbavebs. — "No amount of faith would 
make a man able to do that." 

MoLTNEAUX. — " We shall see. In the mean- 
time allow me to say that your assertion 
involves a grave offence against theology. By 
faith we can " 

Mbs. Stebbinos. — " Peace ! man, and keep 
your promise." 

MoLTNEAUx. — "I will, madam; after all 
it is in our works that our faith is best 
manifested." — 

He walked to the Rock, and looking up at 
its level side for a few moments appeared to 
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muse. But he had evidently framed his 
scheme in his own mind, and this was but a 
characteristic affectation. 

" You will be good enough to get me," he 
presently said, " a couple of your ^mall water- 
barrels and some rope. Then bring me fuel 
and anything you think will make a light to 
be seen by that ship." 

We all felt that if a strong steady blaze 
could be kindled in that aperture, the ship 
would be certain to observe it, while no 
reflection could possibly be cast behind the 
rock likely to attract the notice of our enemies. 
Yet how the niche was ever to be reached 
was a mystery. The face of the crag was 
almost as smooth as polished marble, and 
although from its immense height it looked 
as slender as a factory shaft, it was really 
some thirty or forty feet in diameter. To 
reach the niche seemed an absolute impos- 
sibility. There was, however, a certain 
insolent assurance in Molyneaux's manner 
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which kept us from at once turning back ; 
and while we stood silently watching the ship 
the men who had gone for the fuel, water- 
kegs, and ropes returned. 

** There's 'em," said one of the sailors, 
pointing savagely at the heap, " and if your 
neck, Mr. Mate, isn't turned into a belaying* 
pin for that rope within the next ten minutes, 

my name's not Tom Ferret ! What the 

do you mean by mustering us all here in this 
way?'* 

MoLTNEAUX. — " Will you keep that ruffian 
quiet. Captain Graves? His talk unnerves 
me, and I require all my coolness I c^n 
assure you." 

Without further ado, he uncoiled the rope 
and, cutting it into two equal lengths of fifty 
or sixty feet, tied an end of each piece re- 
spectively tightly round one of the little 
barrels. I suppose they were capable of 
holding from two to three gallons — ^in fact 
they just held the quantity of water re- 
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quired each day for the culinary purposes of 
the " Fingal's" saloon. 

" Now," said he^ dexterously poising a keg 
on his right hand, '^ stand back a little." 

Although still under the impression that, 
in some way or other, we were about to 
be deceived, we retired a few paces as he 
desired. At the same time he took a rapid 
glance at the height of the niche, and sway- 
ing the keg once or twice backwards and for- 
wards, threw it, with one deft effort which 
extorted an involuntary murmur of approba- 
tion from us all, into the aperture. The 
startled vultures flapped out with a wild cry, 
and went circling away, in a whirr of fear, to a 
neighbouring crag. There they settled, like 
black omens, laid their beaks upon their 
breasts, and were soon still again in their 
solemn half-slumber. 

To us he seemed to be as successful in 
throwing the second barrel, but although 
every time it was cast up it lodged in the 
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rocky chamber, he always, with a quiet oath, 
pulled it down again. At length he re-ad- 
justed the rope, and then, when after one or 
two throws the barrel lodged in the cavity, 
he seemed satisfied. We drew nearer, and 
looking up saw both barrels standing on 
their sides in the niche with their open- 
ings towards us. I now began to get a 
gUmmering of his scheme, and concluded 
that his difficulty with the second keg had 
arisen from its not falling into the precise 
position he desired. 

MoLYNEADX. — "I supposc evcu you, Mr. 
Travers, were not too good in youth to throw 
stones." 

Travers. — " Oh ! not at all ; and I can 
admire your skill in throwing those barrels.'" 

MoLYNEAUX (contemptuously) . — ** Never 
mind about me. Pick up some stones — all 
of you, gentlemen — and do just as I do.*' 

We had soon scraped a large pile of shin- 
gles together, and then — ^following the corsair's 
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example and growing really interested in the 
work as it began to shape itself before us — 
in less than an hour we had, by cleverly 
throwing them up, filled the two barrels. 
Need I add that we all remembered Rogers's 
prophylactic remark touching throwing of 
stones ? 

When we had finished (ship still gloriously 
in sight !), Molyneaux went to the ropes and 
pulled them. At first they were tight and 
firm enough, but on putting his foot against 
the side of the rock and cautiously testing 
them, they began to give way — ^that is to say, 
the barrels slightly moved. 

Molyneaux. — "I'm sorry, but we must 
still become boys again and play cockshy. 
Come on, gentlemen, let us renew our youth." 

Now, at his bidding, we selected the 
largest stones we could command : bricks 
washed by thousands of miles of sea into 
the hardness and heaviness of coral, and 
rounded at the sides by the sheer edge of 
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the wave as if by a plane ; flat pieces of 
greyish-green crag — ^here and there mottled 
with "rust" — that had peeled from the 
ridges of the rocks below the bed of ocean ; 
monster blueish flints heavy as lead but al- 
most as transparent as agates ; — ^these^ with 
all the other larger stones which are so fa- 
mihar to those who have lived long by the 
sea-side, we threw into the aperture until the 
fronts of the barrels were almost hidden 
behind the mound. 

CowiE. — " There's a good couple of 'underd 
weight o' stones in front of those kegs. The 
ropes, I should think, would soon be safe." 

MoLTNEAUX (going to the ropes). — "Belay 
there ! They're strong enough at last to hang 
a Hercules." 

Graves. — "Now, I suppose, you want 
the fuel tied up." 

MoLTNEAUX. — "TU ascend first, and then 
you can make faggots and send them up one 
at a time at the end of a rope." 
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Although that man had done us so much 
harm — although we should never have been 
on the Eock but for him — it vras impossible 
not to admire the remarkable coolness and 
courage he vy^as now displaying. It was a 
splendid example of Intellectual Bravery, and 
I again began to wonder if his story could 
really be true. Many men — ^almost any 
common sailor — would have had the pluck to 
climb those slack ropes now they were fixed 
at the top : how many men could have in- 
vented the machinery of the scheme ? 

The ship still kept well in sight. The 
evening was indeed so placid that, for many 
hours to come, we were not likely to lose her. 
Poor Marie, remembering how the last ship 
had vanished and how her sister's life had 
departed with it, was very downcast and 
leant with moistened eyes upon Mrs. Steb- 
bings's arm. 

" Cheer up, dear ! " said the old lady, " and 
still have faith in Heaven." 
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" Oh ! I do not wish to leave the Rock 
now ! " was the mournful answer. " I would 
as soon He at peace beneath the Orange Tree/* 

" Nay, my good girl, look he has already 
reached the niche, and we shall yet see Eng- 
land again." 

It was strange perhaps, but since we had 
been cast upon the island we all seemed to 
yearn for England and to quite forget our 
original destination. After so much sufTering 
we pined, like prodigals, for Home. 

Lightly as a lover cUmbing to his lady's 
chamber, bounded the Pirate up the ropes. 
The stars glintered on his pale, half-girlish 
face, but the bright light of the moon cast his 
shadow on the side of the rock, and, fore- 
shortening his Umbs whenever he drew them 
up in his ascent, gave him the outline of a 
tiger gathering for a spring. At last he 
stood within the niche, — stood still to get his 
breath with the moonUght full upon him. 
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He folded his arms, shook back his ringlets, 
and quietly smiled. 

" Now, Mr. Travers," he called down, " if 
you ever saw anything more statuesque than 

this in the old college-yard of , Tm not 

the man at whose first wine-party you learnt 
the art of brewing punch." 

Travers started as if shot^ and every one 
looked to him for a word of explanation. 

"Doctor, he spoke truly," he whispered, 
taking my arm and moving a little away. 

" That thrice-blackened villain is Lord 's 

eldest son. He rises with the clearest dis- 
tinctness in my memory. I can now connect 
many broken reminiscences, and the man I 
met at the wine party, Molyneaux, and Lord 

's son are one. When I last heard of 

him, however — which was so casually that I 
scarcely paid any attention to it — I under- 
stood his health had broken up through his 
excesses and that he was staying at Madeira." 
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Molyneaux, as I must still call him, saw us 
talking, and gave a low laugh. 

" Of course I should never have discovered 
myseK" (the Captain and sailors smiled, 
not believing a word he uttered), " did I not 
see that my return to my native land is hope- 
less. Travers, just tell those grinning jackals 
who they are laughing at, and then hand me 
up some faggots." 

Travers neither handed up the faggots nor 
spoke to the Captain and sailors. He seemed 
deeply buried in thought, and walked by 
himself along the shore. 

By degrees the aperture from behind the 
stones and water-kegs was filled with wood 
(well-greased and lightly sprinkled with gun- 
powder), dry grass and leaves, and such 
other inflammables as we could command. 
Finally, we sent up some matches, and then 
the fire was kindled. 

The match was scarcely apphed before 
tongues of light began to lick about the wood. 
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and in the stillness of the night we could hear 
the dead leaves crackle. A piece of livid 
twig, I remember, shot up and glanced, like 
a scorpion, against Molyneaux's temple. Our 
long-crouching hopes leapt into life with the 
flame. The fire being so high, it was im- 
possible for the vessel not to observe us, and 
while a red finger of light seemed to point 
across the water for miles, all behind the 
Nine-Pin was as dark as Erebus. 

As soon as the fire was really lighted, the 
mate prepared to descend. 

" Look !" he cried, " the ship sees us ; she's 
running a lantern along her jib ! " 

A fervid "Thank God !" burst fix)m many 
a lip, for sure enough the ship had marked 
our signal. 

" Run for the standard," cried the Captain, 
and Rogers, Cowie, and a half-dozen others 
were off in an instant. 

Molyneaux who had paused to watch the 
movements on the ship, now seized the ropes. 
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and with admirable skill threw himself — 
rather than dropped — over the ledge of 
the niche. Steadily he descended, hand- 
over-hand, laughing in scornful triumph 
and calling out loudly that he considered 
himself Free. 

That last word, however, had scarcely left 
his mouth, when, as if the heat of the fire had 
blasted the crag, a shower of stones came 
raining from the aperture full upon his head. 
One — a heavy flint 1 had seen Stebbings 
throw — struck him on the temple and 
he fell without a cry to the earth. The 
ropes and barrels came with him, and on 
looking up we saw that the ledge of the little 
chamber had fissured and given way, as if 
with the sudden heat, and that the pile of large 
stones in front of the kegs had rolled over. 
The barrels had followed, and the Corsair 
now lay stunned and bleeding at our feet. 

I stanched his temples as well as I was 
able with a piece of muslin Mrs. Stebbings 

o 2 
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tore from her dress^ and I was somewhat 
surprised to see him, in a few minutes, open 
his eyes. 

The ship was now drawing nearer and 
nearer — it had abready signalled us with a 
blue star-light — and, turning over with a 
groan towards the sea, the wounded wretch 
saw its clear white sails and, before I could 
prevent him, staggered to his feet. He held 
his hand upon his temple, but the blood 
spirted through his fingers, and he reeled like 
one drunk. I was thankful Marie Paley 
was at the Orange Tree, whither she had gone 
the moment Molyneaux had directed our 
attention to the light on the ship's jib. 

"Let me go, Captain," said the Pirate 
wildly ; " I've kept my promise and you must 
keep yours." 

" I'll not betray you as I've pledged my 
word," answered Graves, " but you had better 
sit down — ^you can't walk." 

" Am I free ? " 
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" The ship may not be able to reach us." 

" Am I free when she comes within hail ? 
See, she's not a mile off ! " 

" You are ; but sit down ; you will fall." 

And the next moment he certainly would 
have fallen had I not caught him in my arms. 
Leading him to a crag, and gently forcing 
him down, I asked my comrades to leave him 
with me. 

*' Doctor! Fm not mortally hurt?" he 
asked, almost plaintively, when we were 
alone. 

Not if youy wounds could be attended to." 
Oh ! the ship will soon be here, and I 
shall soon be back with my friends. You 
are sure I shall not die ? " 

" I can't teU, for I have neither the light 
nor the means to examine your wounds." 

Seeing Miss Paley returning I hastened to 
meet her to conduct her to the shore. But 
she came too quickly and caught sight 
of the wounded man. I was glad to see she 
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was not much alanned, and told her that 
Molyneaux had fallen and cut his temple. 

"I know it," she said, "something told 
me so as I stood at my sister's grave/' 

She went up to the wounded man and 
placed her hand upon his shoulder. A shiver 
crept over him, but he looked at her and 
tried to smile. The smile died upon his lips, 
— or, half-dying, threw a lingering, monu- 
mental sadness into his pale features more 
touching than the deepest melancholy. 

"Can you pray?" she asked. 

''Pray?'' 

Oh ! what a hollow, hopeless sound it was 
— seeming more hollow and hopeless from 
that loud and cheery shout which now 
reached us from the deck of the ship ! 

" You will die. The Spirit of One De- 
parted has told me so." 

Again that shiver, but no more that pathetic 
attempt to smile. 

" Take this and my forgiveness," she said. 
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plucking a stem from a branch of the Orange 
Tree she carried, and placing it in lus hand. 

The shout came yet louder and cheerier 
from the ship. Now we could hear the quick 
plash of many oars in the water — ^and now 
the grate of a boat upon the shore. 

Again he rose to his feet, placed the stem 
in his bosom, and, without a word — sad and 
silent as a ghost= — ^moved staggeringly away, 
and was soon half hidden in the gloaming. 

" There he glides," I said to Travers and 
the Captain, as I stepped into the ship's boat 
amid hearty roars of welcome from the jolly 
tars who had come for us, — " there, by yon- 
der rocks ! " 

"Will he hve?" asked Travers. 

" I'm afraid not." 

" Poor wretch I" and Travers walked to the 
end of the boat and was dumb till we 
reached the ship. 

Shall I try to tell the happiness of our first 
hour on board? It would be but a sorry 
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attempt. The ship, which had rescued us was 

Her Majesty's frigate " D ," and as we 

stepped on deck the officers and men came 
forward in a body to meet us, and gave us 
the heartiest greeting. 

"What! ladies!'* exclaimed the dashing 
young Captain, " and ladies in distress, and I 
able to help them ! Really this is the hap- 
piest moment of my life!" and he gave his 
arms -to Mrs. Stebbings and Marie, and ran 
them cheerfiilly forward to the saloon. 

We were all soon at-home. Tea was over, 
but tea, with the most substantial etceteras, 
was speedily re-served, and, as we cut into 
some of Her Majesty's fresh beef, fresh butter, 
and fresh bread, we gave the Commander an 
outhne of our story. 

"Happiest moment of my life," said the 
animated young Captain. "'Tis upon my 
honour. Let us go up and try if we can see 
the villain." 

The Captain knew not that the villain was 
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a lord, but if he had known it he was so 
honest and manly a Captain that Til be bound 
he would have called him a villain just the 
same. 

We went on the poop and 1 took one 
of the night Dollond's and looked towards 
the Rock. 

God help us all ! — there, not twenty yards 
from where I had last seen him, lay the mate. 
He was stretched upon the ground with his 
face hidden on the sand. I saw more, but 
what 1 cannot write. On that crag, however, 
where we had last seen the vultures settle, the 
carrion birds were not ! 



THE END, 

As given in a letter from Harper Atherton to 

the Editor, 

Halton, Hastings, Sussex. 
March 18, 18—. 

My dear Friend, 

Since I sent you the MS. of the 
'' Diary " one or two events have taken place 
which, whatever may be the fate of the 
papers, you — having read them — will, at 

least, like to hear. About a month ago , 

accompanied by a lady, called upon me here, 
and, affcer the heartiest salutations had passed 
between us, placed a letter (a copy of which 
I enclose) in my hands. Having apparently 
relieved his mind by doing this, he introduced 
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me to the lady as his wife. I was somewhat 
astonished — though not nearly so much sur- 
prised as 1 was gratified — to find that Mrs. 
— — was — ^Marie Paley! She was so 
changed I scarcely knew her. The hectic 
flush had become sobered into a healthy 
bloom, and even to my professional eye all 
trace of disease had vanished. Over luncheon 
we had a long and delightful chat. They are 

living at Taunton, where has turned 

amateur agriculturist and is much respected 
by the farmers of the neighbourhood. I 
intend to pay him a visit in a month or so 

when, I am given to understand, Mrs. 

will be glad to know I am within call. 

is quite elated at the prospect of being a 
parent, and says, " if it *s a boy he shall enter 
at Brasenose." 

I told him I had written out my " Diary " 
for you in the form of a continuous narra- 
tive, and asked him if he had any objection to 
the introduction of his name. After some 
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thought he reluctantly said he had, so that, 
all through the MS. you had better alter the 

name of to Travera. I have much to 

tell you when I come to London (where I 
shall stop on my way to Taunton), but in the 
meantime the copy of the letter brought me 
will explain a good many things that I am 
far too excited to write about. 

lam, 
My dear friend. 

Yours ever sincerely, 
Harper Atherton. 



(Enclosure.) 



Sir, 



I have learned with feelings that 
you will weU understand the conduct of my 
late son. I am a very old man, and have not 
long to stay here. While I live I desire the 
secret of my son's guilty life and dreadful 
death to remain with those who now possess 
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it — Mr. and yourself. You endured 

n^iuch suffering, sir, through my son's crimes, 
but, if I have not been misinformed, his 
death has, with you, obliterated the memory 
of it. I do not attempt to plead for him, 
but I would explain the riddle of his career 
by telling you that the only woman he ever 
loved deceived him — deceived him by her 
own dishonour with another — and that after 
this his heart, which was not always bad, 
seemed to change and blacken. For four 
years before his death I had not heard firom 
him ; but from what had reached me through 
various channels, 1 knew the life he was lead- 
ing was a dark one. Oh ! God ! not so dark 
as I have since learned it was ! Therefore, 
although the news of his death was terrible, 
it has come to me as a relief. I have not, I 
say, long to remain here after him, and I 

write this letter and entrust it to Mr. to 

be given to you upon my death. My last 
wishes you will respect, and these wishes are 
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that you will accept the enclosed order on 
my bankers — ^who have clear instructions to 
honour it tvhenever it is presented — and that, 
retaining one half of it yourself, you will 
invest the other in an annuity for Mrs. Steb- 

bings. Mr. has money for distribution 

among any other of the sufiFerers he may 
ever meet. By the indirect aid and influence 
of a friend. Captain Graves is already placed 

in command of Lord A 's yacht, and, 

with Mr. Cowie as first officer and Mr. 
Rogers as second, is as prosperous and happy 
as he desires. How little all this seems to do, 
and yet I can do no more ! Were I rich,* I 
am too infirm to search out my son's victims, 
and I do not wish the existence of the Dark 
Cloud which will evermore hang above our 
house to be known to more than you and the 

* Lord was a needy peer, and had for many years 

before his death been compelled to entirely withdraw him- 
self from what is known as the Fashionable World. The 
estates have now passed to a collateral branch of the 
feunily. — ^Ed. 
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noble-hearted Mr. who, when I am no 

more, will bring you this letter. 

1 am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 



To Harper Atherton Esq., &c., &c. 

PS. (on the inside of Atherton's envelope.) 
The order, I forgot in my bewilderment to 

tell you, was for £ . Half of this, I 

think, will secure Mrs. Stebbings £ — a 
year. The other half will enable me to buy 
a decent London practice and to always offer 
you a spare bed and a bumper of punch 
compounded after Travers's most finished 
mode. 

H. A. 



EEEOB. 
r. 16, line 20, for "remark" substitute "observation." 
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